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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


PRACTICAL TALKS ON PRESSWORK. 


NO. XIV-— BY A PRESSMAN, 


HY do not some of our enterprising press manu- 
WY sictuser embody in the make-up of their fast 
two-revolution presses the easy, beautiful crank motion 
by which the bed is driven in place of the present 
nerve destroying and press shattering Napier move- 
ment? It certainly is capable of as great speed as the 
latter, and is much more accurate, besides the life of 
the press, once rid of the bumping which seems to be 
an essential feature of the present movement, would be 
prolonged to the manifest profit of printers. I would 
not for a moment think of accusing press manufact- 
urers of not taking the interests of their patrons into 
consideration, but it certainly seems at times as if they 
were on the verge of doing so. 
* 
xk 
In one of these papers a few months since I had 
miserable press- 


occasion to criticise severely the 


work displayed in a certain English printing trade 
journal. I notice that the Aritish Printer, in taking 
exceptions to some remarks on the journal alluded to, 
copies, with some mutilation, the paragraph in which 
the criticism occurred. I think the mutilation was 
uncalled for, as well as the making me use the anti- 
quated form of spelling the word ‘‘color.” However, 
let that passs my main object in calling attention to it is 
that I may have an opportunity to revise my opinion 
of English presswork, for I find that the British Printer 
is an elegantly printed journal indeed, one that will 
rank with the best of the printing trade journals of 
America. I am somewhat curious as to whether the 
method of making ready by the hard-packing process, 
which it gives in a recent number in reply to a corre- 
spondent, is the method used on the British Printer 
itself. 
* + 

While on the subject of the appearance of printing 
trade papers, I might allude to a monstrosity that has 
found its way to my table. It is the Union Pressman 
of Oakland, California. It claims to be ‘‘the only 
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paper published in the interests of pressmen,” which 
leads me to the that must be 
in a very bad way indeed, if the Union Pressman is 
It is an eight-page, 


conclusion pressmen 
a representative of their craft. 
5 by 9 affair, printed on a poor laid paper from worn- 
out country newspaper type, the presswork poor, and 
the editing as bad. Why any pressman should consider 
that our craft is crying aloud for such an organ, while 
THE INLAND PRINTER and other excellent journals are 
in the field, is beyond my imagination. 
will venture the remark that the Union Pressman 
will hardly find a place in the ‘*World’s Fair Display 


In passing | 


of Fine Printing,” which the International Printing 
Pressmen’s Union is conducting, except, perhaps, as a 
frightful example. 
* Ok 
2k 

Roller making has today become a special industry, 
so much so that very few pressmen either know the 
ingredients, or their proportion, of which they are 
made, and, even if given that information, could not 
cast a perfect roller once in a dozen trials. ‘This exempli 
fies the constant evolution taking place in the print- 
ing as in all other industries. I remember well 
when a lad how much importance was attached to the 
necessity for knowing how to make good rollers, and 
how, on the days when rollers were being made, every 
thing else had to give way to that all important duty. 
Now we are relieved of all that, and it is well, for 
leaving aside the obvious fact that a man who devotes 
his whole time to roller making will necessarily pro- 
duce a more uniform roller, of better staying or print- 
ing qualities than he who only occasionally does so, 
the still greater benefit of allowing the pressman to 
devote his whole time to printing, in its best sense, is 
gained. ‘There is really no more sense in having the 
pressman make his own rollers in these days than there 
would be in requiring him to build his own press, make 
his own paper or ink, all of those things being much 
better done by those whose special vocation lies in 
that direction than any pressman can possibly do it. 
At the same time I hold that every pressman should 


labor to acquire such an intimate knowledge of the 
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things he works with as to know where any fault lies, if 
necessary. How frequently we hear of the ink, the 
paper, the rollers or the press being blamed for some 
fault which knowledge and research would show lay in 
some other cause. 

* 

* 

Some device for effectually preventing offset on the 
second cylinder of the web press or other perfecting 
presses seems to be the necessity of the hour. Whether 
the successful means for doing this be mechanical or 
chemical remains to be seen, but it is certain that 
successful work such as is demanded in this age needs 
this aid as much as anything else. It is true that who- 
ever provides it will reap large pecuniary rewards, 
provided he, or someone acting for him, possesses 
sufficient business acumen to secure the profits of his 
invention to himself. ‘Too often the consciousness of 
having deserved well of his day and generation is all 
the reward the inventor reaps for years of study and 


labor. 


Written for Tur INLAND PRINTER, 
REMUNERATION OF PROOFREADERS. 
BY ©. 8, J. 

ONSIDERABLE has been written of late concern- 
C ing the relatively humble position of proofread- 
ers, both with regard to salary and the manner in which 
they are treated, as contrasted with that of others whose 
duties are somewhat similar, so far as the responsibili- 
ties and exacting nature of the work are concerned. 

Almost everyone in a position to know will con- 
cede that proofreaders as a rule are more at the mercy 
of their employers, as to remuneration and employment 
or discharge, than are the workers in any other trade 
of the dignity of printing. ‘This fact is, without doubt, 
mainly attributable to the want of organization, and 
will find no parallel in any line of trade where the 
workers are unionized. 

In the Aprilissue of THE INLAND PRINTER, “J. B. C.,” 
however, holds opinions at variance with those of most 
writers on this subject. After impressing upon his 
readers the importance of having all proofs revised in 
the proofroom, thus making it easy to fix the respon- 
sibility for any error that may be overlooked, he cites 
an instance where a proof was not revised and a mis- 
take the print — an 


instance of all-around stupidity that is amazing. He 


was allowed to pass into final 


says: 

The proof was read and properly marked, but in first proof 
was overlooked by the compositor. The revise was taken but not 
compared with first proof. The ‘‘make-up” saw that the proof was 
unmarked, and took it for granted that it was ‘‘O. K.” In the 
and a column or more of valu- 


morning there was a ‘‘ hubbub,’ 
able space taken up with ‘‘explanation.” 

Now, as to the responsibility in this case, it seems 
that the proofreader discharged his duty properly so far 
as an opportunity was given him, and was, perhaps, 
excusable for not insisting upon the compositor sub- 
mitting a revise. Proofreaders usually have plenty of 
work to engage their entire attention without making 
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themselves responsible for others who neglect to dis- 
charge their plain duties. However, many employers 
no doubt would have held the proofreader to account 
for not having gone to the composing room within a 
reasonable length of time and demanded a revise. 

I think we may presume that in this case the blame 
for negligence rested in the composing room ; for the 
fact of the proofreader’s responsibility should not 
absolve a rational human being from the necessity of 
thinking for himself —of exercising that faculty of 
common sense which nature has given to most indi- 
viduals and which is essential in the printing trade. 

The compositor who failed to take the proofs into 
the proofroom for revise was stupidly neglectful of his 
duty. Perhaps he was ‘‘rushed,” and so beset by 
various functionaries of the office that he quite lost his 
head ; or, he might have been one of those compositors 
who conceive that what they do will be done correctly, 
despite various object lessons to the contrary. 

Then ‘the ‘make-up’ took it for granted that it 

‘O. K.,’” though there was nothing about the 
proof to indicate it. Perhaps it was not customary in 
that office to ‘‘check” or ‘¢O. K.” proofs by means 
This, however, is hardly 


was 


of some kind. 
probable. After the ‘make-up ” 
the proof was correct, it is strange that the proofreader 
or whoever verified the making up of the form failed to 
notice that the galley proof was not checked, or to dis- 


of a mark 
had assumed that 


cover the error. 

After dwelling upon the advisability of having all 
proofs corrected in the proofroom, ‘J. B. C.” 
with the following observation : 


closes 


It seems clear that a person who receives pay asa skilled 
laborer, and who undertakes a difficult or easy task, and fails 
through negligence or incompetency, should make good the loss 
resulting from such failure. 

This is doubtless intended for proofreaders, and I 
would like to ask ‘J. B. C.” if they are paid, gener- 
ally, a salary equal to what is usually paid ‘skilled 
laborers.” Perhaps where ‘J. Bb. C.” is employed 
they are, and in some other offices, but in many offices 
their wages are lower than those paid to compositors — 
in some, scarcely half as much. To be sure, these 
poorest-paid proofreaders are not as a rule graduates 
of the case, and have not that thorough acquaintance 
with the business which is desirable in any line of trade. 

I have known of proofreaders, however, who, having 
no preliminary knowledge of typesetting, rose in time 
to trustworthy positions, and were enabled to command 
high salaries. I have also known of others who, taken 
from the composing room to read proof, allowed to 
pass so many ridiculous errors, and bad spacing (which 
compositors certainly should be able to detect), that 
further employment in that capacity was out of the 
question. 

The experience of a proofreader is too often about 
as foliows: A young person starts with copyholding, 
and, after some years of experience, is allowed to read 
proof for a remuneration considerably less than that 
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informed that Miss So-and-so will read proof at that 
figure, or that his ignorance of typesetting detracts 
from the merit of his work. Some utilize the keenness 
of perception and knowledge of correct language, 
born of long experience, to forge their way to success 
in the world of business or of literature, but I would 
caution young people who have an aptitude for such 
work against throwing away the best years of their 
life, and enjoin them to employ their talents to better 
advantage by acquiring a thorough schooling, or enter- 
ing into some business that shall be of profit to them 
when they have mastered it, and shall guarantee an 
independent and comfortable living in manhood. 

Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 

STARTING IN BUSINESS. 
BY RODERIC C. PENFIELD. 

ROBABLY half the readers of ‘THE INLAND PRINTER 
* are bright, enterprising young men who are look- 
ing forward to the time when they shall themselves be 
employing printers. My business relations have given 
me a considerable amount of experience in starting new 
offices, or in selecting the material, and it is of these 
matters I write. 

In the first place, the young printer should be sure of 
a field before going any further with his project. It is 
not good policy to try to edge in with a view of getting 
business by taking it away from other printers already 
‘scratching ” for what they have. Then make up your 
mind to make a specialty of some certain class of work, 
and stick to your determination as far as possible. No 
one printing house, except it be of the largest class, can 
do every kind of work. 

‘Two or three partners in a firm greatly strengthen 
it. Not only is the work divided, each being able to 
give his department better supervision, but three men 
in a firm will draw more trade than one. I do not 
believe in stock companies, however. A good pressman, 
a good compositor and a good business man (not 
necessarily a printer) make a most desirable combina- 
tion, and one whose success is assured from the start. 
Each partner should constantly bear in mind, however, 
that the others have opinions as well as he, and that he 
probably does not know it all, even if he is apt in his 
own line of business. 

The location is important nowadays, particularly in 
a town of any size. If you can get into a building 
equipped with elevators, take a floor or a room, even if 
it is pretty well up, in preference to one reached only 
by stairs. Always keep in view the fact that to make 
money you must keep expenses down. Do not pay too 
much rent, get a well lighted room, and secure one 
where you can rent power, if possible, as that is cheaper 
than furnishing your own where you are using under 
twenty-horse power. 

The class of work you decide to do will largely 
govern your selection of material. If you intend to 
make a specialty of show and poster printing you will 
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find that a ‘‘country” cylinder with tape delivery is 
better than any other make of press for that class of 
work ; a two-revolution is best for fine cut work, while a 
‘first-class ” drum is about as good for all ordinary work 
as a more expensive machine. ‘To start in business 


in a city of moderate size, and to be fairly equipped, 


a plant should consist of two cylinder presses — one 


a ‘*pony,” printing a sheet 19 by 24 or 22 by 28, and 
one to print a sheet at least 33 by 46. <A two-revolu- 
tion is to be preferred, of course, if the extra expense 
will not be too heavy a burden. Two job presses, one 
an eighth, and one a quarter medium, will also be 
necessary, of course. <A good hand-lever paper cutter 
of thirty-two inches capacity will be sufficient to start 
with. If you must employ your own power, secure an 
electric motor, as an engine requires constant care 
and watching, besides the increased insurance likely to 
accrue to its owner. Buy only the standard makes of 
machines. Donot experiment. If you know a machine 
is good, do not be persuaded to buy another because 
it isa little cheaper, or has a few alleged improvements. 

In the type department always bear in mind that 
where one customer likes fancy texts, wonderful com. 
bination borders or eccentric rule twisting, fifty like 
plain, neat type. <A full selection of gothics, light, 
medium and black, condensed, and regular faces are 
the first necessities—then a moderate selection of 
antiques, romans, shaded letters and texts. ‘The plain 
types a/ways look well in a job—the fancy ones only 
now and then. For body type, have good sized fonts 
of nonpareil, brevier and long primer— it does not 
pay to have too many sizes, but rather plenty of each 
size. 

Three or four fonts of neat wood type will be useful 
in a plant of this sort, even if no great amount of poster 
work be done. ‘The arrangement of the composing 
room will require careful consideration to save the time 
of the men. 
Let the presses be together but well supplied with dry- 
ing racks and tables. ‘There should also be plenty of 


In fact this applies to the whole office. 


conveniences in the composing room, such as leads, 
slugs, furniture, quads, spaces and galleys. It will pay 
the young printer to put his money into these articles 
rather than into a rule twister or a patent mitering 
machine. 

When you are ready to begin business, get up your 
office rules and then insist upon your employés obey- 
ing them. Do not hire men who are addicted to the use 
of liquor, if you can help it; never permit them to 
hold any responsible position, or you will find yourself 
in trouble some day —probably one of your busiest. 
Do not try to hire your help too cheap, and do not keep 
an employé when you find he is not what he represented 
himself to be, even if he is a friend. 

Do not promise your customers what you do not 
easily see your way clear to perform. ‘Tell them frankly 
if you cannot get their work out just as they want it. 
There is not one chance in a hundred of their taking it 
away. Do not start in without a thousand dollars in the 
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bank as capital. Settle bills promptly by cash or note. 
I close the article with these few pointers : 

See that every job pays for itself, and always try to 
make every job give you a fair profit. 

Send out all work securely and neatly tied up, 
addressed with a neat label or tag. 

Use your own medicine —i.e., advertise. 

Do every job well. Even if it is a cheap dodger, 
print it straight, and keep the color even. 

Keep a record of the work you do every week, and 
what it costs you, and you can quickly tell whether you 
are making or losing. 

Have your work on the presses all ‘‘made ready.” 
It will save the time in the wear of the type. 

Buy at the very lowest prices. Get every discount 
you possibly can. Everything is susceptible to a dis- 
count, if you insist upon having it. Do not buy too 
largely of any one house. 

Subscribe for two or three good printers’ journals, 
and then read them through from cover to cover. 

Go over every estimate twice at least before sending 
itout. ‘Thoroughly investigate the standing and credit 
of all strangers, and let the job go rather than risk 
much. 

Send out all proofs in good shape. Do not use 
scraps, but have the proofs all on one size paper, together 
with the copy in proper order. 

Get a receipt for every job you send out, including 
number of copies sent. Have every electro returned 
to a customer and receipted for. 

Save all waste paper, trimmings, etc. Keep them 
sorted, pure white in one bag, mixed in another, waste 
ina third. ‘They help out with the rent. 

Keep a careful and constant eye out for waste in 
every department. It will be there unless checked from 


headquarters. 


Written for Tur INLAND PRINTER. 
THE SPHERE OF WOMAN. 
BY B,. S. 

Hii much-mooted question of woman’s true sphere 
T has been discussed from almost every standpoint 
by the leading newspapers and periodicals of the day. 

One writer has said, ‘‘Woman’s sphere is home” ; 
but whether it be fireside, the factory, the platform or 
the office, a true woman will take her place wherever 
duty calls. 

She has been compelled, by the force of necessity, 
to associate and acquaint herself with all the different 
occupations and leading ideas that require both mental 
and physical labor, and this she has done without aid 
or encouragement from the opposite sex. 

Tne demands of the times have called into requisi- 
tion the best and worthiest efforts of mankind. Whether 
man or woman, we have been called upon to exercise 
the noblest endowments kind nature has bestowed. 

It is an evident truth that this century has wrought 
a comparatively greater change in the condition of 


woman than in the condition of man. If we glance 





back at the beginning of this wonderful era of advance- 


ment, we find woman occupying a sphere widely 
removed from the position of the woman of today. 
Then the idea of woman stepping outside the circle of 
her fireside into the occupations exclusively engaging 
man was considered a highly improper move. In fact, 
it was a step that she rarely made, more in deference to 
public opinion than on account of her inability. 

The high character of her attainments in those early 
days is exhibited by the sterling qualities of those patri- 
otic women foremost among whom are Abigail Adams 
and Martha Washington. Withal, the question of 
woman’s ability, then as now, is beyond the ground of 
dispute ; and in my opinion the greatest obstacle in the 
way of woman’s highest advancement then was adverse 
public opinion. 

The long years that have elapsed since the opening 
of this century — years so full of social pleasures and 
woes, victories and defeats — have served to soften the 
harsh, ungenerous radicalism fostered and preached by 
our honored forefathers. From the oppressive view 
then entertained of woman’s sphere, the idea of the 
proper thing for her to do has broadened so as to 
encompass all the trades, professions and callings, giv- 
ing her the almost indisputed right to do and advance 
as her best efforts will permit. 

While the advancement has been all along the line, 
in no case has the change been more marked or achieve- 
ments more notable than in journalism and the art of 
printing. 

The name of the sex in journalism today is legion. 


. Scores upon scores of women who have won success in 


this enchanted field could be enumerated, but space 
forbids. A few of the most noted instances are seen 
in the career of Mrs. Frank Leslie, who so successfully 
manages the immense newspaper interests formerly 
controlled by her husband, and Mary Louise Booth, 
who for twenty-one years shaped the course of //ar- 
per’s Bazaar, and by her earnest work and womanly 
influence has traced upon the hearts of the people 
thoughts and teachings that will withstand the rest- 
less tides of ever-changing opinions, and will shine 
forever a star of the first magnitude in the literary 
firmament. 

In the printing office, woman has taken her place 
and steadily advanced against the primary dishearten- 
ing prejudices of the public. No work has seemed too 
difficult for her to undertake; and undertaking, she 
has made preéminent success. At the case she is quick, 
mastering the tricks of the trade with a rapidity that 
rivals that of her brother worker. She is accurate, and 
almost universally sets a clean proof. In the book- 
bindery, proofroom, and in every department of a pub- 
lishing house she has proven herself equally useful. 
Today has witnessed a wonderful change in the con- 
dition of her sex, both socially and industrially ; but it 
remains for the opening years of the twentieth century 
to see womankind exalted to her ideal position in the 
trades and professions, the sciences and the arts. 
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Specimen of half-tone engraving by the Moss ENGRAVING ComPANY, 
535 Pearl street, New York. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
POLICY VS. PRINCIPLE. 
BY M. STANISLAUS MURPHY, 

HERE is a common substance, whose component 
ib ingredients are formed principally for the purpose 
of putting a new surface upon sooty walls and ceilings 
which have become blackened and begrimed by time 
and neglect, and which is commonly known as white- 
wash. ‘Time and again this substance is brought into 
requisition and, after a thorough application, the old 
walls become whitened, shining with a new luster, and 
for the time being all blemishes seem entirely obliter- 
ated. But the effect is only temporary, for in a short 
time the preparation wears off, spots and imperfections 
once more come to the surface, and the whitewash is 
again applied with the same effect. Surely, this must 
be a very useful article, and for the purpose described 
it certainly is. 

But its use (or I might say abuse) is applied in 
other instances, where blackened walls give way to 
violated obligations, where soot-begrimed ceilings are 
supplanted by treachery and sacrificed principles, and 
it is here where the use of whitewash is being outra- 
geously abused. ‘Too much whitewash is being used in 
the typographical union today, and not a small amount 
of it is being injudiciously wasted. Its application in 
a great many Cases is utterly ineffective, and unfruitful 
of any good whatsoever. 

Who are the ones who appeal to us from time to 
time to have their obligations renewed, their records 
whitened and made clean, and what motives have they 
in doing so? Are they sincere and honorable in their 
intentions, or are their desires selfish and conscience- 
less? ‘The ones who are forced to undergo the process 
of renovation before they can be received back into the 
fold were once members of the same organization to 
which they are again appealing for protection. They 
promised by a sacred obligation to abide by its laws, to 
uphold its principles, to defend its constitution, and 
thus affirming upon their honor as men were cordially 
welcomed and received into the union by their fellow- 
craftsmen who had preceded them. 

For a time all went well, and they remained true to 
their obligations and to principle. But the test came, and 
they turned their backs upon the organization whose 
protective influences had sheltered them, and violated, 
without any compunction whatever, the sacred obliga- 
tions which they but a short time since had solemnly 
affirmed. In the face of circumstances disastrous to 
the union and the cause of unionism, when thei 
fidelity and assistance were most needed, they treach- 
erously enrolled themselves in the enemy’s ranks, and 
for selfish reasons and a lack of manhood arrayed 
themselves with the oppressors of honest, organized 
labor. Many of their fellow-craftsmen, unshaken in 
their principles, and with a sacred regard for the obli- 
gations they had taken, with that sense of right and 
justice which every true union man_ possesses, were 


obliged to sacrifice their position, and many of them 











forced to leave happy homes to seek employment else- 
where. ‘The sacrifice was great, but to remain honor- 
able there was no other alternative. 

But circumstances often change as suddenly one 
way as another. Influences are brought to bear, and 
there appears a possibility of an office being redeemed. 
Then it is that the craftiness of the deserters becomes 
apparent. ‘They at once begin to play policy. The 
wind begins blowing the other way and they are 
anxious to blow with it, and ten chances to one, after 
being given another opportunity, with a returning wind 
the majority of them will blow back. Like whitewash 
upon the blackened walls, the effect soon wears away, 
and the blemishes in their records once more come to 
the surface. They are union or non-union, according 
to circumstances. ‘Their motto is policy first, principle 
a second consideration. 

This is the class of men on whom whitewash is being 
foolishly lavished from time to time, in futile endeavors 
to cover up defects in records contaminated by false- 
hood and treachery, and in a great many instances we 
are rewarded by nothing but renewed exhibitions of 
cowardice and deceit on the part of the ones so favored. 
No thought of whitewash should ever be entertained in 
regard to some men. ‘There is less danger in keeping 
them out of a union than there would be in admitting 
them. Outside their position is known, and we know 
what they are capable of doing. Inside our entire 
time would be spent in watching them. With a great 
many it is, ‘‘once a traitor, always a traitor,” and 
the sooner we begin to realize this fact the less use 
there will be for whitewash in the typographical 
union. Men who join unions for policy’s sake are 
dangerous. ‘They are unreliable, and are with us only 
to better their conditions. We want men of_ prin- 
ciple, with a sense of honor and manhood so keen 
that, whatever influences may be brought to bear, 
their records shall forever remain unimpeachable, and 
their obligations stand as a_ barrier against which 
nothing can ever successfully prevail. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE COMPOSITOR AND THE DICTIONARY. 
BY M. A. C. 

HE compositor as a philologist asks not to be 
i i placed among the learned, but as a critic of the 
opinions of dictionary makers he is ubiquitous. He 
rarely, it is true, gives vent to his opinions in print, but 
among his fellows he expresses himself freely and 
emphatically. When we consider for a moment the 
multitude of variations in English orthography, it is 
not astonishing that the compositor should grow restive 
when called upon to follow some antiquated spelling, 
Johnson’s for instance, for a portion of a day and then 
to follow Webster or Worcester on some other publica- 
tion for the remainder. Although any particular diction- 
ary may be taken as the authority to be followed in a 
printing establishment, there are generally modifications 
made by authors which complicate matters still more 
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than when instructions are given for a spelling of some 
distinct style to be used. 

The printer casts his affection upon the dictionary 
that simplifies matters for him, and that which he finds 
most consistent in spelling, compounding, hyphenat- 
ing and syllabication wins his regard — though, indeed, 
it may be difficult to say which does meet these desid- 
erata. ‘The general public uses a dictionary for spell- 
ings and definitions almost exclusively, and so long as 
any mode of spelling has the sanction though not 
the preference of a lexicographer no exception is taken 
to it. 

The uniform use of the preferred spellings of either 
of the American authorities, Webster or Worcester, is 
seldom if ever seen in any publication, and it perhaps 
never occurs to the minds of the various writers the 
never-ending struggle the compositors and the proof- 
readers of a printing office are engaged in to guard 
against the unsightly appearance caused by using the 
various spellings indiscriminately. 

‘‘Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary” has been the 
standard in many printing offices, and its rules of syllabi- 
cation have been used in the majority of publications 
in America. With the advent of the revised edition of 
Webster’s dictionary, that of 1890, under the distinct- 
ive title of “International,” a return to the English 
usage in syllabication is noted in many instances, that 
cannot fail to make confusion worse confounded. 
Hopes were entertained that the ‘‘ International ” would 
be a step toward consistency in line with the editions on 
which it is based, but the reversion of the rules long 
obeyed has sorely disappointed the expectations enter- 
tained. ‘That the rules have been discarded only after 
careful and long deliberation no one will be disposed 
to deny, but this concession does not lessen the difficul- 
ties of the compositor in wrestling with conflicting 


usages. 
The following are a few of the changes that may be 
noted : 
OLD NEW 
Act-ive Ac-tive 
Bill-iard Bil-liard 
Burg-lar Bur-glar 
Di-vis-ion Di-vi-sion 
Inn-ing In-ning 
Press-ure Pres-sure 
Pig-eon Pi-geon 
Com-pos-ure Com-po-sure 
Seiz-ure Sei-zure 
Nat-ure Na-ture 
Feat-ure Fea-ture 
De-part-ure De-par-ture 
Vest-ure Z Ves-ture 
Cult-ure Cul-ture 


Pro-ce-dure 
Tu-mult-u-ous Tu-mul-tu-ous 
Man-u-fact-ure Man-u-fac-ture 
Cent-u-ry Cen-tu-ry 


Pro-ced-ure 


It will thus be seen that it would be well for the com- 
positor if he could sometimes take Talleyrand’s advice, 
and occasionally forget that which is not expedient to 
remember. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 
BY H. D. FARQUHAR. 

HE art of photo-engraving for illustrative purposes, 
fj to be used with type forms and printed on the 
letterpress, dates from the advent of photography ; but 
until the last fifteen years it has not been made a busi- 
ness of, and but lately to any great extent, owing to 
the difficulties usually encountered when introducing a 
new article. 

Not only was the consumer slow to take hold of the 
new mechanical processes of engraving, but the printer 
was always ready to make objections and advise the use 
of wood cuts; but that time is now past. At present 
there are four times as many process cuts used as wood. 
The printer finds that they are as easily made ready on 
the press, produce equally as good results and cost 
about one-half the price of a wood cut. 

Gillotage introduced the first practical process of 
mechanical engraving. It consisted of simply a drawing 
in line, made direct on zine with a pen and lithographic 
tusch, same as the lithographer draws on stone. 

To prevent the tusch from spreading, the zinc is 
grained, which is to give it a surface similar to a finely 
grained lithographic stone. ‘This is accomplished by 
putting a well polished plate in a very weak solution of 
nitric acid and alum in water. 

The disadvantages of this process are that the draw- 
ing has to be made reversed, as very few artists can 
make a satisfactory drawing in a limited space. ‘The 
etching ground is also hard to hold on the zine during 
etching. , 

These difficulties were soon overcome by the use 
of photography, thus securing firmer and finer lines ; 
the drawing being made on white paper much larger 
than the cut is to be, when completed. This allows 
more room for the artist to work in and study his 
design. 

30th of these processes were etched similar to the 
mode of the present day, by making a light etch in a 
very weak bath of nitric acid in water, then taken out, 
dried and heated slightly, not more than the hand can 
bear, when it is powdered from all four sides with 
finely powdered rosin or dragon’s-blood. After each 
application of powder and brushing, it is heated hot 
enough to melt the powder, which makes it adhere to 
the side of the lines, thus protecting them from the 
action of the acid. For the second etch the acid bath 
is made a little stronger and the etching carried deeper 
than the first. 

When it is judged that the plate has gone far enough 
for the second etch, it is removed and treated the same 
as for the first. The finer lines on the second or third 
powdering will begin to fill up, which they should, as 
they will be deep enough for ordinary printing. The 
etching if properly done will be deeper than most wood 
cuts. 

The foregoing processes are suitable for line work 
only, and do not deal with the finer results of half-tone 
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engravings, which at present gives plates with all the 
gradations of half-tones seen in a photograph or wash- 
drawing. 

This much sought for process did not come into 
practical use until 1884 or 1885 when Meisenbach pro- 
duced plates in half-tone which showed superior effects 
to the former processes of line work, besides doing away 
with the expense of drawing. 

Meisenbach’s method of making half-tone plates is 
supposed to be by interposing a screen plate between a 
transparency and the lens —the screen being made like 
an ordinary wet plate copied from a print on white 
paper; the block from which the print is made being 
ruled on metal with a wood engraver’s ruling machine. 
Still better results are obtained by coating a negative 
glass with a suitable ground, cutting through to the 
glass. ‘This makes a sharper clearer plate than is 
possible to make by photography. 

The screen when satisfactory is put face to face 
with a positive and placed in the kits on the front of 
the camera, when the exposure and development will 
be about the same as for ordinary work. ‘The negative 
upon examination will be found to be made up of dots 
and lines which form the picture. 

Other means for obtaining this class of work were 
by embossing a paper photograph with a grain by put- 
ting in contact under heavy pressure an inked wire 
gauze from which a negative was made, then a print 
made on zine and etched. 

This process will be seen by the experienced not to 
be of much value, as it would be impossible to pro- 
duce negatives clear enough to make suitable prints 
on zine. 

Mr. Fox Talbot obtained a patent in England in 
the year 1852 for producing half-tone negatives by 
placing bolting cloth between a positive and the sensi- 
tive plate. 

Two years later Pretsch made grain on prepared 
gelatine plates by reticulations. ‘This process gives sat- 
isfactory plates for certain classes of work, but for 
general use is not of much value. The use of gelatine 
makes it harder to understand and manipulate, there- 
fore it never gained much favor. 

In 1865 EK. & J. Bullock published results from 
experiments made by them. It contained all the prac- 
tical methods for obtaining half-tone platés then known. 
They placed sereens of various structure between lens 
and sensitive plate or between lens and copy to be pho- 
tographed, also by placing screens face to face with 
positives, both being copied together. 

The simplest method and, for ordinary work, the 
best plates, were produced by making the stipple when 
printing on the zine. 

A wet plate negative was first made by copying 
from a ruled print on paper. ‘The resulting negative 
was then stripped from the glass by coating with a 
heavy layer of rubber and collodion. ‘This film was 


then placed between any negative and the sensitized 


zinc, when it was exposed to light. After exposure the 





plate being rolled up with ink, developed and etched as 
usual. 

The only secret of half-tone work is to have a good 
screen plate. By good I mean one that is perfectly 
opaque with sharp lines and transparent dots. By 
placing such a plate from one thirty-second to one- 
sixteenth of an inch in front of the sensitive plate in the 
plateholder, and with ordinary photographic knowledge 
and by giving sufficient exposure, the best results can 
be attained. 

Screen plates can now be purchased at a_ very 
moderate price and will last for years with a little care. 
They can be had either single diagonal or cross lined. 
The latter style is used the most and for fine work gives 
the best results. The sensitive solution generally used 
for sensitizing the zinc is composed of albumen, water 
and bichromate of ammonia. 

For half-tone work, what is known among photo- 
engravers as bitumen printing solution is the best. It 
should be coated on the zine thick enough to complete 
the engraving with one etch. It requires a considerably 
longer time to print with this solution, but the prints 
are so far superior to the albumen prints that this 


method is used almost entirely. 





ICH BIN DEIN. 


This ingenious poem, written in five languages— English, French, Ger- 
man, Greek and Latin—is one of the best specimens of Macaronic verse in 
existence, and worthy of preservation by all collectors. A good chance for 
the scholary ‘‘ devils” to exercise their ingenuity. 

In tempus old a hero lived, 
Qui loved puellas duex ; 

He no pouvait pas quite to say, 
Which one amabat mieux. 


Dit-il-lui-meme un beau matin, 
‘*Non possum both avoir, 

Sed si address Amanda Ann, 
Then Kate and I have war. 


Amanda habet argent coin, 
Sed Kate has aureas curls ; 
Et both sunt very agathz 
Et quite formosz girls.”’ 


Enfin the youthful anthropos, 
Philoun the dun maids, 

Resolved proponere ad Kate, 
Devant cet evening’s shades. 


Procedens then to Kate's domo, 
Il trouve Amanda there, 

Kai quite forgot his late resolves, 
Both sunt so goodly fair. 


Sed smiling on the new tapis, 
Between puellas twain, 

Ceepit to tell his love a Kate 
Dans un poetique strain. 


Mais, glancing ever et anon 
At fair Amanda's eyes, 
I}lz non possunt dicere 
Pro which he meant his sighs. 


Each virgo heard the demi-vow, 
With cheeks as rough as wine, 
And off'ring each a milk-white hand, 


Both whispered, ‘‘Ich bin dein.”’ 
_ Selected, 
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Nos. 188, 185, 187 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


—->-+ SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. -4~-<——— 
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BYRON WESTONS 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED 


Linen Ledger and Record Paper, 
DALTON, MASS., U.S.A. 





ESTABLISHED 1801. 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS —*+ _ 
wg = BRST BLAT AND FOLDED "=" 


themselves as un- 











excelled for correspondence, business or pleasure, and for legal blanks and 


PTE MAAN important documents. 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS = 
LINEN LE DGE Paper possesses every requisite for books 


of record, where delicate and permanent 














color, ease in engrossing upon its pages, and great durability in long and hard 


service are essential. Ba % % % %% ik % i % % 





OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS COMPANY, 
. MANUFACTURERS ... 
DALTON, MASS., U. S. A. 








For SALE 1n CHICAGO psy. 


FIRST-CLASS FLAT AND FOLDED PAPERS, J. W. BUTLER PAPER CO. anv BRADNER SMITH & CO. 
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PARIS : Ug 
EXPOSITION, 
-1889 - 
THE HIGHEST AND ONLY AWARD—THE GOLD MEDAL! 


For Superiority of their LINEN LEDGER and RECORD PAPERS. 








AT THE 
EXPOSITION OF THE 
OHIO VALLEY AND CENTRAL 
STATES, 
CINCINNATI, 


aa ORS 





t THIS COMPANY RECEIVED THE SILVER MEDAL! 
IT BEING THE ONLY AWARD MADE FOR LEDGER PAPERS. 


The report of the Jury of Awards reads: ‘‘ For strength of fibre and excellence in writing and erasing qualities we recommend 
the highest award be given the L. L. Brown Paper Co.” 
















“> 
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AWARDED. Oy . 
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THE 









—=— AMERICAN INSTITUTE == 





LINEN -——& 
th LEDGERPAPER 4 
1889 


NEW YORK, 


NOVEMBER, 1889, 





AWARDED THE L. L, BROWN PAPER Co. THE MEDAL OF SUPERIORITY 


For LINEN LEDGER and RECORD PAPERS. 
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WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE FINEST 
GRADES OF PAPERS. 














WHITE AND TINTED WRITINGS AND BRISTOL BOARDS. OLD HAMPDEN BOND. 
ROYAL LINEN LEDGER. MERCANTILE BOND. 


VARSONS VAreR Wo. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








FirsT-CLass:+ LINEN: LEDGER? PAPERS 


WATER-MARKED: 


} SCOTCH + LINEN + LEDGER ez 








OUR FIRST-CLASS TREASURY BOND, BANK NOTE AND PARCHMENT 
PAPERS ARE UNEXCELLED. 























SAMPLES AND PRICES FURNISHED 
ON APPLICATION. 


FRENCH LINEN. - tnivors PAPER company - 


A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS CREAM LINEN PAPER. 








WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
500 SHEETS TO REAM. 


Made of Pure Linen, Suitable for Finest Office Stationery. BOOK, COVE R, MANILA, ROPE MANI LA, 


ETc. ETC., 


We carry in stock the following sizes and weights: 


10, 12 Ib, Cap. 10 Ib, Cap. 


12, 16 Ib. Demy. \ 14, 16, 20 lb. Folio. 181 M ONROE S TRE ae 
LAID, 12, 16, 20 Ib. Folio. WOVE, < 
16, 20, 24 Ib. Royal. 16, 20 lb. Royal. 
20, 24 lb. Double Cap. 20 Ib. Double Cap. CH ICAGO, ‘Ce ae 
PRICE 22 CENTS PER LB. 
C H | f A G O P A P E R - O M PA N . 4 Send one dollar and get a copy of WHITE’S MULTI-COLOR CHARTS 
e for Printers and Publishers. A book of reference, made up of 73 different 

120-122 FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. specimens of paper, each showing 32 distinctive effects in color printing. 





IF YOU Ww ANT THE VERY BEST COVER PAPERS, USE 


CROCKER'S. | 


ouR ANTIQUE AND LAID PLATED Ut'NEs 


EXCEL ALL OTHERS IN BEAUTY AND QUALITY. 


<>, _—— ————— eae 
REGULAR S. AND S. C. CROCKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CROCKER'S AMERICAN 


| 
| 
ANTIQUE, LAID PLATED MATRIX PAPER, GLAZED 
AND EMBOSSED COVERS. HOLYOKE, MASS. — | HARDWARE anp SPECIALTIES. 


go a ~- = a = = — 
= . << 


. INSIST ON HAVING ONLY 




















IF YOUR REGULAR DEALER Loos i O i K E R’ WRITE US AND WE WILL 
. « « « DOES NOT CARRY TELL YOU WHO DOES, 
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QWEN PAPER COMPANY 








Housatonic, Mass., U.S.A. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 











OCTAVOS. BLANK BOOK ano FLAT PAPERS. 
COMMERCIAL NOTES. OWEN’S RECORD LINEN PAPERS. 
CONGRESS NOTE. LINEN, BOND anv BANK NOTE PAPERS. 
PACKET NOTES. LINEN PARCHMENT PAPERS. 
LETTERS. LINEN DRAWING PAPERS. 
COMMERCIAL LETTER. THIN LINEN PAPERS, ALL SIZEs. 
FOOLSCAPS. PURE LAID LINEN PAPERS. 
BILL PAPERS. LINEN MAP BOND PAPERS. 
LEGAL CAPS. WEDDING FOLIOS anv ROYALS. 


FLAT LETTERSano NOTES. TYPEWRITER PAPERS OF ALL KINDS. 


We Manufacture many other kinds of Papers 
not included in this list. 








N. B.— Mills at Housatonic, on Housatonic Railroad, four 


hours from New York. 





KEITH PAPER COMPANY, 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 


r 














FACSIMILE SEND 
OF FOR 
WATERMARKS. SAMPLES. 

















KEITH LEDGER PAPER are well made, strong, hard 

sized, rule nicely, write easily, 
erase and rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the preference by 
good judges in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger paper. 





RAVE LSTONE Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and Per- 
siege fection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 
Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 


Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also put 
up ruled and folded, in the usual sizes. 





(if ESTLOCK 


WESTLOCK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 
color, cleanness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they are 
thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up folded, 
and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 





The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
principal centers of distribution throughout the Country, 





J. W. OSTRANDER, 
Eleetrotype and Stereotype 
—+ WTA CHINERY <— 


WESTERN AGENT FOR 
DOOLEY AND PARAGON PAPER CUTTERS, 
THE SCOTT PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES, 


77 and 79 Jackson Street, 


CHICAGO. 





GEO. H. TAYLOR, 


Geo. H. Taylor & Go. 
cwotesae P FY PE Roeacers: 


207 & 209 Monroe St., Chicago. 


We carry a very Complete line of the following: 


JAMES T. MIX 





Cover Papers, Extra Chromo Plate Papers, 
Extra Super Book Papers,White and Tinted, No.1 and 2 Lith. Book Papers, 
No. 1 Super Book, White and Tinted, Document Manila, 

No. 18. & C. Book, White and Tinted, Wrapping Manila, 

No. 2 Machine Finished, White and Tinted, Roll Manila, 

Colored Book Papers, Fine Laid Book, 

Extra Heavy Toned Laid Papers, Enameled Book, 

Parchment Manila Writing, Print Papers. 

Railroad Manila Writing. 


A SPECIALTY OF PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW SAMPLE BOOK AND PRICES. 


Send 25 cents in stamps to pay express or postage on sample book, 
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. ——. &~SCG EDW. OSBORN & CO, 
SS PRINTERS’ + WAREHOUSE, 


393 STATE STREET, 


TELEPHONE 574-12. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Our Roller and Composition Department is as complete as any in 
New England. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


MMR SOE ae AL 
ra es SO twigs 








AGENTS FOR CHAMPION PAPER CUTTERS, PEERLESS PRESSES, 
H.H. LATHAM, CHICAGO, BOOKBINDERS’ MATERIALS. 





O-ELM ciTyY COUNTER. ” CA ' 
—- 7 NX A full stoek of Type and Inks on hand. 





NEW 


ROUTING 
MACHINE 








MADE BY 


BROWN 
FOLDING 
MACHINE 


Co. 








— ERIE, PA., U.S.A. j 
Ppese]seseSe2SseseSe5e25e2Se5e5e25 oT] ‘ 
Patent All-Brass Galley “SUCCESS.” ! F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. ; 
| SINGLE, $2.00. DOUBLE, $2.50. MANUFACTURERS OF ) 
*“Suecess”’ Job Galleys of all sizes. * 9 . e 
= 2 S52S2eSeSeSeS5ex28Se5ese2oeX52 =) Printers Materials and Supplies 
Brass GALLEYS, BRASS RULES AND DASHES, STEREOTYPE BLOCKS, 
WROUGHT IRON CHASES, COMPOSING STICKS, MITRE MACHINES, 
PROOF PRESSES, GALLEY RACKS, METAL FURNITURE, % 
METAL QUOTATIONS, KEYSTONE QUOINS, AND 
OTHER PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. Fs 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR JOB AND NEWSPAPER OFFICES. 


Send six cents in postage stamps for our 112 page New Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List—the most complete book out. 


No. 11 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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GeolWarthers Sous 


Peratiuag inks 
bo Jol ST. 
ew York. 


Baars sci AER ee a en a, 


For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material Everywhere. 





THE HAMILTON Mra. Co. HOW TO IMPOSE 


MANUFACTURERS OF | DERE WAGGA) FO = M S. 


HALF-SHEET OF TWELVES, 

WITHOUT CUTTING. .--SEND --- 

5 R 7 6 

~ -_ 
| | 10 CENTS 


U [L AND 
IC 














GET A CIRCULAR 


PRINTERS’ WOOD GOODS | | | 
& THAT 


ano ENGRAVERS’ WOOD, | ae pe 
AND DEALERS IN | | | | SHOWS FIFTY IMPOSITION 
PRINTERS’ MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES | : FORMS. 


.. OF ALL KINDS... 

















You can lay out on the stone a 


NEW-PROCESS WooD TYPE. a 
Four=-Page, 
End-Wood Type, Holly-Wood Type, Borders, Ornaments, BUT 
Wood Rules, Cases, Cabinets, Stands, Reglet, Can you lay outa Sixty-Four 
Furniture, etc. Page form? 
PRESSES, PARER CUTTERS, METAL TYPE. PEN CENTS PAYS FOR IT! 
The Hamilton-Boss Lower Case. Hamilton’s Brass Leader Case, 
Hamilton’s Patent Cutting Stick. : 
The Inland Printer (Co. 
3827 & 329 Dearborn St., int Sli 
oe CHICAGO. ANY WoRK COSTING 183 MONROE STREET, 


TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
MANY TIMES 
4a Send for our Specimen Book and Catalogue. AS MUCH. CHICAGO. 
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V JE take great satisfaction in calling the attention of the printing trade to 

this press, which is our latest production, and which has in its construc- 
tion the novelty of being a combination of the best points of both the Stop- 
Cylinder and Two-Revolution style of presses. 

The Bed is driven by means of a crank, which gives the smoothest recipro- 
cating motion known to mechanics, and does away with the necessity of springs 
and the accompanying extra strain and wear, which more especially is liable 
to occur in a small size press having a large variety of speeds, from their 
non-adjustment. 

The Cylinder is driven in a constant direction and at a speed to corre- 
spond exactly to the varying speed of the bed, by means of a perfectly shaped 
cam-gear. This cam-gear makes two turns to each complete stroke of the 
bed, and the same gear teeth are in mesh during the printing of every sheet, 
thus making the register absolutely correct. The cylinder never comes to a 
full stop when the press is in operation, but keeps moving slowly when the 
bed is reversing, until the speed of the bed is equal, when it increases in unison 
with the bed. The sheet is taken by the grippers when the cylinder is moving 
slowly, another point in favor of perfect register. 


THE HUBER TWO-REVOLUTION SUPER 
‘SoNI US’ TANG.’?® 








‘ 





ee . 
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Uh 
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: 


NO SPRINGS + CRANK BED MOVEMENT + BOX FRAME. 
THE FASTEST RUNNING PRESS OF ITS SIZE BUILT. 


There are no complicated cam or stop motions to get out of order, or limit 
the speed of the press, and we guarantee every machine to print twenty-two 
hundred sheets per hour, when properly fed, in perfect register and without 
jar or extra wear. 

The cylinder can be tripped at the will of the feeder, and up to the moment 
when the grippers have taken the sheet. 

The bed is supported, under the line of impression, by four large adjust- 
able rollers, journaled in stands, which are fastened to a rigid box stay that 
cannot spring or give in the least degree. 

The side frames are of the box pattern, and every part of the machine is 
constructed with an eye to great strength and durability. 

The sheets are delivered in front of the cylinder, clean side to the fly, 
which is positive and noiseless in its action. 

We unhesitatingiy pronounce this press the most simple, complete and 
serviceable of its size ever introduced, and we invite the closest inspection 
and comparison, 





| BED. | FORM. 
Oy, CO KE KO KO |__| - 
ay Say tay tay ay ey 26 x35 | 23 x32 

} 26X35 | 19x32 3 


| 
NO. ROLLERS | SPEED. 


WEIGHT. | 
— | 
| 

| 


en Stes Stan TY, ser TO, SY, 


1,000 to 2,200 | 7,000 pounds. || 
1,000 to 2,200 7,000 pounds. 








WE REFER YOU TO THE FOLLOWING HOUSES RUNNING THE ABOVE PRESSES :—J. J. Little & Co., John de Vries & Son, John Rankin, Jr., Economical 
Printing Co., Louis Weiss & Co., New York; Earhart & Richardson, Cincinnati, Ohio; R. P. Studley & Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Kehm, Fietsch & Wilson, Chicago, 
Il!.; Conover Printing Co., Coldwater, Mich.; H. Swalley, Sedalia, Mo.; Gage & Son, Battle Creek, Mich. 





VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, Sole Agents, 
H. W. THORNTON, Western Manager, | 59 Ann Street and 17 to 23 Rose Street, 


8BsO1 Dearborn street, PIN 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK. 
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“He who would bring back the wealth of the Indies, 


must take with him the wealth of the Indies.” 

Which means that you can't have value without cost. 

You get just what you pay for. The only question 
is what grade you will buy. | 

Of some things the cheapest is the best; but of 
important things, the best is cheapest. Nothing is more 
important than the Press you run, for it settles the’ cost 
of doing each job, which settles its profit, which settles 
your wealth. 

Don’t trifle with the question. When you discuss 


presses be as tall a specimen of maz as possible. 


- C. B. COTTRELL & SONS, 


iidientaened 319 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
~~ ( 8 Spruce St., New York. 


D. H. Cuampiin, Western Manager. 
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GREAT WESTERN te FOUNDRY, 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 


113 to 117 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE, 


AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


PRINTING MATERIALS AnD 
PRINTING MACHINERY. 








(t)” point with pride to the record of our SuPERIOR CopPER- 
Mixep Type, and to the fact that our firm friends and 
best patrons are trons are those who have used it against other makes. 
We cast all type from our own copper-mixed metals, com- 
pounded from our own formulas, by our own workmen, under 


our immediate supervision, and under no circumstances and for 





no reasons will we allow a deterioration of quality. 
If you consult your best interests you will buy only our 


Superior Copper-Mixed Type. 


CONNECTIONS: 


St. Louis PRINTERS’ SuppLy Co., St. Louis. 
GREAT WESTERN TyPE Founpry, Kansas City. 
GREAT WESTERN TyPE Founpry, Omaha. 
MINNESOTA TyPE Founpry, St. Paul. 


Buys a Showcase (German silver frame) 
filled with the latest and choicest corre- 
spondence stationery. This stationery sells 
at retail for over $33.00. You can thus 
add a profitable department to your busi- 
ness at an outlay of less than $20.00. 


$19.¢ 85 


Buys 1,000 Bond Paper Letter Heads, 
ruled or plain. 


$1.10 
$1.25 


$1.35 
$1.00 


10%c. Les. Cleans out an excellent lot of regular 
sizes Enameled Book Paper. 


$12.50 _ Buys 1,000 sheets of Anti-Combine 
Board, 2% ply —five colors. 
OOOO And other sums equally’ small secure 
equal bargains in all departments. 
? Ask us about them. 


HE CALUMET PAPER Co. 


262-268 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Cuicaco, IL. 


Buys 1,000 No. 1 Rag XXX, cream 
size 4 Baronial Envelopes. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


| oman the retirement of Mr. A. C. Cameron 
from THE INLAND PRINTER, hereafter its editorial 
control will be under the direct supervision of its 
founder, Mr. Henry O. Shepard, who has shaped its 
policy from the initial number, and under whose man- 
agement it has attained such remarkable success and 
commanding influence in the field of technical jour- 
nalism. From its inception to the present time neither 
money nor effort has been spared to make it the 
acknowledged representative of American typographical 
art, and in the future it will be the aim, not only to 
maintain the high position it already occupies, but to 
enlarge its domain of educational work, thus extending 
its usefulness, and render it a positive necessity to 
every sincere follower of Franklin that earnestly and 
honestly seeketh perfection in the art that covereth 
all arts. 

THE INLAND PRINTER believes in progression ; more 
than that, it believes in its own manifest destiny to 
make that progression felt among members of the print- 
ing and allied industries. The wonderful inventions and 
discoveries of the last decade have almost upset the old 
order of doing things, and the future is full of expecta- 
tion and promise of a complete revolution in the tech- 
nism of the past. That THE INLAND PRINTER has been 
abreast the wave of advancement we are gratified to 
say is abundantly attested by its enormous increase in 
circulation, which now extends to every habitable por- 
tion of the globe, and it is our object at all times to 
avail ourselves of whatever means unlimited capital, 
untiring energy and indomitable perseverance can com- 
mand to make it more worthy of the generous patron- 


age already received. 


THE COMING CONVENTION. 

HE thirty-ninth annual convention of the Inter- 
fi national Typographical Union will be held in the 
city of Boston, Massachusetts, commencing on the 
second Monday in June next. From a hasty perusal of 
a list of the delegates chosen to compose that conven- 
tion, we are led to believe that it will be a very notable 
assemblage of the representative printers of America. 
It is very rarely that the local unions have selected so 
many well-known and experienced members to repre- 
sent them as they have done on this occasion. The 
entire list is studded here and there with the names of 
veterans whose services have made them familiar to the 
craft in years gone by —names that stand prominently 
forth as champions of progressiveness without radical- 
ism, conservatism without fogyism. 

The last three or four conventions of this time- 


honored organization have been conspicuous ones in 
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many respects, easily overshadowing those held in all 
previous years of its history in the volume and import- 
ance of the measures they have projected, and, so far as 
time and circumstances would permit, brought to that 
point where an immediate anticipation of a final suc- 
It is but 
fair to assume that it is the ambition of every delegate- 


cessful issue may be reasonably indulged in. 


elect to make the record of the next convention fully as 
meritorious as were those referred to, or, better still, to 
place the standard of industrious effort in advance of 
any point yet reached. 

Among the many questions that will engage the 
attention of the members of the convention none, in 
our opinion, is of more real importance than that of the 
Printers’ Home at Colorado Springs. Since the incep- 
tion of this project THE INLAND PRINTER has always 
maintained that this was, above all others, the most 
creditable enterprise in which the printers of America 
have ever been engaged. Entirely separated from local 
issues in its breadth and comprehensiveness, it is cer- 
tainly a question broad enough in its scope to warrant 
the support of printers of every class and locality, and 
one, as it now presents itself, in which there is little 
room for a difference of opinion as to the proper course 
to pursue. Instigated solely by a desire to advance the 
future interests of the printing fraternity, and without 
the least intention to imply the shadow of dictation or 
coercion, we will now, as we have in the past, firmly 
urge that the active interest of the journeymen printers 
and the esteem and good will of the public at large can 
be more directly secured by placing this noble enter- 
prise upon a solid financial basis than they can by any 
other act or series of acts of legislation. 

Happily, this work has progressed beyond its 
incipient stage. What remains to be done lies chiefly 
in the direction of making adequate provision for the 
future support of the Home. Everything else remain- 
ing to be done comes within the domain of details. 
While the setthkement of this financial provision may 
rightly be regarded as a somewhat stupendous task, we 
cannot regard it as an insurmountable one for the 
convention to master, especially when we consider the 
fact that the delegates have a clientage of nearly thirty 
thousand members in the local unions upon which to 
rely for support. ’ 

The perfection and adoption of the necessary 
requirements relative to the building and operation 
of the Printers’ Home might justly be regarded as work 
enough and honor enough for any one convention, and 
here they might properly rest for a popular verdict 
upon their endeavors. ‘This, with the multiplicity of 
local questions and minor issues that force recognition 
and burden every convention, will no doubt keep the 
members comfortably busy during their week’s stay in 
Boston. Still, if the convention is mainly composed of 
men of practical quality and orderly thought, they may, 
by eschewing exhaustive discussion on irrelevant and 
unimportant matters, find sufficient time to amplify 


and enlarge the present laws relative to organization. 





This question is second to none in the opinions of 
many as to its importance on the future prosperity of 
the craft. Reorganization on the lines in vogue in 
other trade federations has frequently been advanced, 
but the idea has never been very enthusiastically 
received by printers generally. What they would seem 
to require, and what would no doubt serve every pur- 
pose, is a plan that will secure the organization of the 
competent printers of America on the same basis as is 
at present in operation. 

To abolish the present system of referring important 
legislation to the local unions for final approval would 
undoubtediy be a step in the right direction and free 
the international body of much of the unwieldy and 
uncertain features which inseparably attend the adop- 
tion of all important measures under the present rule. 
When a new departure is proposed in the International 
Union, the reasons for such action are set forth at 
length and fully discussed. Cause and effect go hand 
in hand. When the question is finally submitted to the 
local unions the conditions are altogether changed. ‘The 
measure is stripped of everything but the bare proposi- 
tion of whether the members will vote for or against a 
certain rule. ‘The reasons why the measure was favor- 
ably considered by the International are wholly lacking, 
a condition that would no doubt secure its rejection in 
the first instance in the convention. 

THE NEW DAY OF PUBLICATION. 

Y reference to the first editorial page, subscribers 
B and advertisers will notice that our day of publi- 
cation has been made the fifth of the month. It has 
been decided best to make this change for several 
reasons, which will probably be apparent to all, without 
our mentioning them at this time. A person naturally 
looks for a copy of a publication for a certain month 
sometime during the first part of that month ; and there 
is no question but what this change just inaugurated 
will meet with the approval of all admirers of ‘THE 
INLAND PRINTER. In this connection we would ask our 
contributors and correspondents to send on their articles 
and letters so that they will reach this office on the 
twentieth of the month preceding the month in which 
they are intended to appear; and our advertisers are 
also requested to furnish copy for new advertisements, 
and any change they wish to make in old ones, by the 
same date. ‘Typefounding establishments desiring to 
show specimen pages of their new faces of type, bor- 
ders or ornaments will please have them here by the 
twentieth of the month. 





A SUGGESTION. 

OULD it not be well for the delegates to the 
W International Typographical Union, convening 
in Boston in June next, to take some action looking 
toward a proper display of matters relating to the typo- 
graphic art at the World’s Columbian Exposition, to be 
held in Chicago in 1893? The International Printing 
Pressman’s Union has already appointed a committee 
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to arrange for and take charge of an exhibition of this 
kind, and it seems to us that the typographical union 
should not be behind in the matter. If it is decided 
that the interests of printers and pressmen are so closely 
allied that it would hardly be worth while to make a 
separate exhibit, why not arrange to join hands with 
the pressmen and assist in making the display which 
they propose to have more attractive than if managed 
by the pressmen alone? ‘This subject is certainly 
entitled to careful consideration, and we trust that the 
delegates to the International ‘Typographical Union 
convention will unite upon some plan for taking an 
active part in the typographic exhibition at the coming 
fair, which is to be the greatest the world has ever seen. 





SEND IN YOUR SPECIMENS. 

UBSCRIBERS everywhere are requested to send 
S specimens of jobwork to us for review. Every 
package received will be promptly acknowledged in the 
issue following its receipt. We cannot expect, of 
course, to please everyone in the criticisms made on 
specimens received, but will endeavor to make sugges- 
tions where necessary to point out methods of improve- 
ment, and where work really deserves it will give proper 
credit and approval. 


T seems that our editorial reference to Mr. Duncan F. 
| Young’s article in the March issue, although com- 
bating his arguments thoroughly as to certain points, 
still leaves a little more to be said on the question, 
according to two of our readers, and we take pleasure 
in publishing in this number the articles of Mr. Theo- 
dore lL. De Vinne and Mr. W. B. Baker. Certain it is 
that a workman is helping himself and his trade, too, 
when he helps to make his employer’s business more 
productive ; and every effort he makes to diminish pro- 
duction, to diminish profits, to keep out machinery, is 
sure to injure him, directly or indirectly. The labor- 
saving devices of the day should be accepted as an 
inevitable outcome of the genius of this inventive age, 
and be looked upon as blessings rather than as curses. 
A proper view of the subject should be taken by every 
member of the craft who has the best interests of him- 
self, his society, his home, and his work, at heart. 


W I, ask our readers to overlook the apparent tardi- 
ness in publishing some of the communications 
that appear under the heading of ‘‘ Correspondence.” 
A number of them came too late for insertion in the 
April issue and are published in this, and although 
somewhat old it is through no fault of the writers. The 
items of news therein will undoubtedly be read with 
interest, notwithstanding the fact that they are printed 
a week or two later than intended. By the time the 
June number goes to press we expect that everything 
will be moving smoothly, and that the inconvenience 
caused by change in date of publication will have 
been entirely overcome. 
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MERSON says: ‘Our knowledge is the amassed 
E thought and experience of innumerable minds,” 
and, judging from the subscriptions that come in by 
every mail, we are satisfied that progressive and ambi- 
tious printers are finding that the best fount to look to 
for topics of the trade and bright and timely discussion 
of technical problems is THE INLAND PRINTER, in the 
columns of which the contribution of thought and 


experience is world-wide. 





AMPLE copies of THE INLAND PRINTER cost 20 
cents each. We have from ten to fifty applications 
a day for these, and it is too much of a tax upon us to 
supply them unless cash accompanies the order. 
Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


COMPENSATION OF PRINTERS. 


A REPLY TO THE ARTICLE OF DUNCAN F. YOUNG, IN THE MARCH 
NUMBER. 


BY THEO. L. DE VINNE,. 

T was shown in the editorial remarks on Mr. Young’s 
| article that any estimate of the cost of composition 
which is limited to the price per 1,000 ems paid to the 
piece compositor is necessarily ‘‘one-sided ” and incor- 
rect, and that every employing printer has to incur 
large expenses to provide the printer with the materials 
to do his work. Some of the items were specified, but 
no attempt was made to price them. Nor shall I, for 
it would take too much space. I confine myself merely 
to this side of the question: How much money does 
an employing printer have to invest to provide materials 
for a printer? 

In a very small job office, or village newspaper 
office, the sum required may not exceed $400 a man. 
In a few very meagerly equipped offices it may be less, 
but $400 is a low average. Can an office that costs but 
$4,000 give steady employment, as a rule, to more than 
ten men and boys ? 

In a daily newspaper office, or a large city book and 
job office, the sum required cannot be put lower than 
$1,000 to every hand, man and boy included. To 
keep one hundred men constantly (not spasmodically) 
employed there must be material worth $100,000. 
Here and there an exception may be noted in an office 
doing peculiar work, but the estimate of $1,000 to every 
workman is based on an actual knowledge of the capital 
and the working force of many offices. In a prosperous 
office the capital required is often much more than 
$1,000. 

Who pays this tax? The printer or the employer ? 
As I reckon, the employer has to put up from $400 to 
$1,000 to provide tools for the workman. Considering 
the interest on money invested and the deterioration of 
material, the employer pays a tax from $1 to $3 a week 
for the privilege of getting the workman’s services. 

Please note another conclusion. In the small office, 
where $400 is the value of the materials furnished, the 
printer gets from $9 to $12 a week. In a large daily 
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newspaper office compositors get from $20 to $30 a 
week, and the pressmen as much or more. 

_ Why does the printer in the large office get more ? 
It does not follow that he always does more labor. 
He often does less. Only because he derives a collat- 
eral benefit from the capital and enterprise of the 
employer, from the services of editors, reporters and 
telegraphers, from the skill of inventors, as is notably 
shown in the rotary printing machines. Could com- 
positors earn even $3 a day if they had to compose 
and sell their own thoughts, and not those of authors 
and editors? Could the night pressman on a rotary 
machine earn $5 or $6 a day if put to the harder work 
of the hand press. The printer who is attached to a 
prosperous printing office gets his higher wages because 
he is a member and a partaker of the advantages of the 
organization. He is really in debt to capital, to intelli- 
gence and to the inventor for a good share of his 
wages. 

The same observation can be applied to compositors 
on thrifty weekly papers and in prosperous book and 
job offices. The wages now paid to compositors, 
whether on piece or time, comes but partly from the 
profits of their own work. Every employing printer 
who has had seven years’ experience — for it needs this 
time to get the knowledge —will testify that the pre- 
vailing rates of composition are altogether too high for 
the receipts. How, then, it may be asked, are workmen 
paid? There is only one answer—by averaging the 
receipts of composition with that of the other branches 
of printing done in the same house. In newspaper and 
publishing houses, the deficiency of profit in the com- 
positor’s earnings is made up by a practical tax on the 
larger profit reaped from publication or advertising. 
In book and job offices, it is made up by a similar tax 
on the profits from sales of paper, or from electrotyping, 
presswork or binding. So far from paying a tax for 
the privilege of working, the compositor is receiving 
the profits of a tax paid by his associates in other 
branches. To keep up the standard wages of composi- 
tors, the pressmen, electrotypers and bookbinders have 
to contribute through their employers a portion of their 
own profits. If employers had to depend for their 
living on the profits of composition only, compositors’ 
wages would have to be largely reduced. At present 
rates, no office that does composition only could keep 
its composing room open; yet the employer does keep 
it open, often at a loss, but only because it is a feeder 
to the departments of presswork, electrotyping and 
binding, from which he does derive profit. 

The printers who get the least wages are those who 
work in offices that have least capital and machinery. 
No compositor expects to earn $5 or even $3 a day in 
an office that has a few meager fonts of type and hand 
or treadle presses only. He knows, or soon learns, 
that no employer of this class can afford to pay liberal 
wages. His receipts will not warrant it. This rule 
will hold good, the scantier the materials provided, the 


worse it is for the workman. 











There is a system of philosophy, now in high fash- 
ion among some workingmen, which teaches that the 
bane of labor is capital: If the workman could sell his 
labor direct without the intervention of the employer, 
he would thrive; if there were less machinery, wages 
would be higher. I shall not undertake now to show 
the fallacy of these propositions ; but I may say that 
the few specious illustrations that have been adduced 
concerning the exactions of middlemen and monopo- 
lists have no point and no application whatever when 
attempt is made to apply them to the printing business. 
I maintain that new inventions, new processes and 
increased capital in printing have increased wages and 
every way bettered the condition of printers. The 
printer who quarrels with capital as exacting a tax on 
labor for its right to earn a living should study the 
social conditions of countries in which capital is not 
invested in factories or machinery. In Japan, China 
and India, the mechanic as a rule works for himself, in 
his own house, in his own way, on work designed by 
himself only, and he sells the product of his labor to 
whom he pleases. As weavers and embroiderers of silk 
and textile fabrics, as carvers of ivory, stone and metal, 
as workers of porcelain and lacquers, and as cunning 
workmen in every kind of elegant industry that can be 
done at home, they are, beyond dispute, the most 
skilled of mechanics. ‘They are slow but faithful 
workers ; they are protected in the practice of their 
respective trades by caste, by governmental regulations, 
and by trade union laws more stringent than any 
dreamed of here, and yet the average good Asiatic 
mechanic, who is not oppressed by capital or machin- 
ery, does not earn in one day as many dimes as the 
American mechanic does dollars. 

Allow one more suggestion before I close. Would 
it not be better for the compositor to ally himself with 
capital and machinery instead of putting himself in the 
attitude of passive or factious hostility? His opposi- 
tion will not stop invention or new processes. It is for 
him to say whether he will join hands with his employer 
in trying to get a mutual benefit from machinery, or 
whether he shall waste his strength in an opposition 
that must be ultimately unavailing. Instead of seeking 
‘‘a pension from the government” for loss of work 
through new machinery (a contingency that seems most 
improbable), would it not be better to try to make him- 
self a master of the machine. He can be its master if 
he chooses. Capital and machinery are continually 
demanding abler men for their management. ‘There is 
an unsatisfied demand at all times for better composi- 
tors, makers-up, proofreaders, foremen, overlay cutters, 
wood-cut pressmen and managers of machines. But 
this ability in management is not to be acquired by a 
neglect of machines or a refusal to recognize their right 
to exist, or by a diligent reading of treatises on political 
economy. If the workman chooses to study abstruse 
theories in preference to practical work, he has himself, 
and himself only, to blame if capital and machinery 
neglect him. 
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THE CHALLENGE. 


Specimen of Ives’ Process Engraving, from THE Crosscurp & West ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
git Filbert street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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THE SHORTHAND GUIDE. 
A COMPLETE TEXT-BOOK FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION AND SCHOOL USE. 
NO. IV.— BY T. G. LA MOILLE. 


[Copyright, 1891, by the Inland Printer Company. All rights reserved.] 


LESSON II. 
VOWELS DIPHTHONGS. 

OWELS are vocal sounds made by uninterrupted 

V Diphthongs are close unions 


AND 


emissions of breath. 
of vowels. Vowels and diphthongs should be pro- 
nounced as single sounds for shorthand purposes. 

32. In this shorthand the marks for the vowels and 
diphthongs are, like the consonant marks, unchange- 
able in form. They do not depend upon position for 
legibility in this shorthand. 

33. The vowels and diphthongs are divided into 
three classes: 

(a) Long, \ 4, 1 I, 

(6) Short, * 4, ' L 7 & ~G, 

(¢) Extra, 1 oy, 2 

Norr.—? , ©, 4 and 2 are also called 


Ow. 
** uater- 
nions”’ because they are four made with two marks. 

34. The vowel and diphthong marks are short. 
They are scarcely long enough to be told from dots in 
their ideal size, which size is as follows: 

- 4 ‘ a > < < ‘ 
They are, however, usually made a length of one- 
sixteenth of an inch for each stroke. 

35. The long vowels and diphthongs are shaded, 
except ? aw and 4 a; these two, the short vowels, 
and two other diphthongs, are unshaded. 

36. Twelve vowel marks are derived from strokes 
having the same directions as the corresponding con- 
sonant marks, formed from | 

37. The marks for short t, and long and short 
double-o are joined by a tick for ease of writing. 
This joining tick may be omitted in these letters ; as, 

= = ui “ 

38. Theories of pronunciation having caused verbal 
scrimmages, and acrimonious and interminable discus- 
sions, we shall not here enter the field of controversy ; 
but group now, for practical purposes, the vowel and 
diphthong sounds as follows: 

(a) The single shaded straight marks are used for 
the regular long sounds of 4, 1, é and 6. 

(4) The unshaded single straight marks are used for 
the regular short sounds of 4, i, é and 6. 

(c) Unshaded marks with angles are used for the 
sounds of tr, oy, 01, ow, ou (as in bewgh), aw, long a, 


short U, 66, ew and eu. 


(@) \~\ short a, is used for a in the classes of care 
and staff. 
(e) — short 6, is used for the Italian a, as in Cuba 


and what, this sound being identical with the short 6’s. 
(f) The sound of é, as in her; i, in irksome; ti, in 
surge, is almost identical. This sound may be repre- 


sented by short é, i or u, according to the letter in 
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the word. ‘This method preserves the original spelling, 


which aids in deciphering the characters. Another, 
and useful method, is to represent this sound of é, i or 
i, and also the accompanying r, by the character 
VU wr; otherwise, r would be represented by ~ ray or 
“2, and the é, lord by 7, 1) 

(¢) Vowels often have other sounds than their own ; 
in such a case, write the sound and not the name; as, 








any, ¢ni; machine, mashén; full, f661; soup, soop ; 
feign, fan; there, thar. 

ANALYSIS OF VOWELS. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


31. What are vowels? Diphthongs? How should they be 
pronounced? 32. Are the marks for vowels and diphthongs 
changeable in form? 33. Into how many classes are the vowels 
and diphthongs divided? Name them. Name the vowels and 
diphthongs in each. Name the ‘‘quaternions.”’ 
are the marks for vowels and diphthongs made? 35. What marks 
What two exceptions are there for long sounds 
Are the short vowels and two other diphthongs 
shaded or unshaded? 36. From what geometrical forms are 
eight vowel and one of the diphthong marks derived? 37. What 
marks are joined by a tick? Why? May this tick ever be 
omitted ? 38. In grouping the vowel and diphthong sounds, what 
are used for the regular long sounds of what letters? What are 
used for the regular short sounds of what letters? What are the 
What mark is used for A, 
How 


34. How long 


are shaded ? 
being unshaded ? 


unshaded marks with angles used for ? 
as in care and staff?) What mark is used for the Italian A ? 
may certain sounds of E, I and U be represented ? What is another 


















































and useful way to represent those sounds? What is this com- 
Do vowels ever have the sounds of other vowels ? 
Give some examples. What must we do in such cases? Describe 
each vowel and diphthong mark by form, name, sound, shade and 


bination called ? 


direction. 


LESSON IIL. 


WRITING WORDS. 

39. This shorthand uses three methods of writing 
words : 

40. First Method: Write the pronounced elements 
of the word, both consonants and vowels (including 


diphthongs), continuously, as in longhand ; as, _.~/1 


namely, L top, ti, * mop. 


41. Second Method: Write first the consonants, one 
after another, one beginning where the other ends, and 
insert the vowels or diphthongs afterward, before or 


after the consonants ; as, wv namely, aa 


Third Method: A combination of the first and 
as, 


42. 
second, considering legibility and 
__—/' comely, 7X nobby. 


43. Using the first method saves time, in many 


convenience ; 


cases, of lifting the pen, and it greatly increases the 
legibility of the written word; therefore, the first 
method should be used as much as possible in this 
style, which we call the literary style. 

44. Using the second method avoids some awkward 
outlines ; these outlines are such as do not readily join 
each other; as, K decay, q tip. This difficulty of 

| 
joining parts of outlines may often be overcome by the 
device explained in the next section. 

45. Zhe Connecting Tick: (a) The connecting tick 
is an unpronounced mark, unshaded, very short, a mere 
offset, made in any direction for the best angle between 


consonant or vowel strokes, or both, otherwise difficult 


to join; as, | decay, | tip. 


(6) Using the connecting tick is sometimes very 
convenient, especially when two adjacent marks have 


pay-day, ¥ Jew. 


(c) The connecting tick’s least convenient use is 
“toy, Fow, 


the same direction ; as, 


with certain unshaded marks; as, ! i, 
>aw and <a. 

46. Reporting verbatim requires nearly all the vowels 
to be omitted. Our reporting style is composed of 
modifications of the literary style, with reporting style 
principles. For the present, use the first method of 
writing whenever you can. The examples and reading 
exercises give the correct shorthand forms of many 
words. The writing exercises contain no word whose 
correct outline has not been explained, and probably 
illustrated. 

CAUTION. 

47. Write no word during your course which has 
not been illustrated by an engraving, given in a writing 
exercise, or fully explained in the principles. If you 
do experiment with unknown outlines, you will be 
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apt to learn wrong forms. Each lesson will give a 
shortening process for some forms or letters in certain 
combinations. When you have acquired the shorthand 
principles, and understand their examples, you will be 


able to write any word in its best form and manner. 
POSITIONS. 


48. Single*letters, or words.— All single letters, or 
words, rest, in this (the literary) style, on the ruled, or 
imaginary, line of writing; as, |t, Sa, 7 O! 

49. Combined letters, or words.— All combined let- 
ters, or words, rest, in this style, as follows : 

50. Horizontals rest upon the line of writing; as, 


= 60, 
51. Luclined, or perpendicular, or part horizontal 


—~. Coe. 


and the rest inclined, or perpendicular ; the first inclined 
or perpendicular stroke rests upon the line of writing: 

(a) When all the letters are entirely consonants, or 
-* k-p, | 


/ 


(6) When the letters are part consonants and part 


entirely vowels; as, t-chay, f é-i, \ 4-0. 


vowels, or diphthongs, the first inclined, or perpen- 
dicular, consonant stroke rests upon the line of writing 
and governs the position of the other marks in the 
order ; 


word, they following the first in their as, 


< keep, - teach, | toe, “ray, \& fo. 
52. Our vowel scheme does away with the need of 
the vowels being placed with reference to the conso- 
nants’ ‘‘ beginning, middle, or end.”” We do not require 


ruled nor dotted lines in this, the literary style. 


READING WORDS. 


53- In reading a word written by the frst method, 
read the vowels and consonants as they come; as, 
Ls D-6-ray-6, Dora ; «as t-i-i-ing, tying; —/ M-a- 
ray-i, Mary. 

54. In reading a word written by the second method, 
read the vowel, or diphthong, before or after the con- 


sonant, according to the following 


RULES FOR INSERTING VOWELS. 

55. 4 vowel before a consonant.—By the second 
method, if a vowel, or diphthong, is to be read before 
a consonant, it is written at the left of a vertical, or 
inclined, consonant; or above a horizontal consonant ; 
as, \ ape, | eight, 7 etch, \— ache, = oak, aim. 

56. A vowel after a@ consonant.— By the second 
method, if 
consonant, it is written at the right of a vertical, or 


a vowel, or diphthong, is to be read after a 


inclined, consonant, or below a horizontal consonant: 
as, Z Joe, I. day, \ pew, —~> 
~7 knee. 

57. A long vowel between two consonants.— By 


mummy, —?7 key, 


the 
second method, if a long vowel, or a diphthong, comes 
between two consonants, it is written after the first of 
these two consonants; as, died, a = tomb. 
The vowels or diphthongs written after the first con- 
sonant, when coming between two consonants, are: 
N I tA -_ 


> ? bd 


(To be continued.) 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
AN ANSWER TO DUNCAN F. YOUNG. 
BY W. B. BAKER, 

HE discussion in THE INLAND PRINTER of the 
T various problems which now confront the followers 
of the ‘‘art preservative of arts” will prove invaluable 
to progressive members of the craft in all parts of the 
world, but I bound to that the article of 
Duncan F. Young, on ‘‘Compensation of Printers,” in 
the March number of THE INLAND PRINTER, created no 


am Say 


little surprise. 

That Mr. Young’s position in reference to a tax to 
capital being paid by the workingman is not well 
taken was fully demonstrated by the editorial discussion 
of that paragraph of his article; but a position that 
seems to me equally absurd is that printers must com- 
bat by every means possible the introduction of any 
improvement in the method of typesetting that has 
prevailed for four hundred years, though Mr. Young 
virtually confesses that a great change in this line is an 
event of the very near future. 

Anyone who has given the matter careful study will 
not hesitate to say that a method of typesetting by 
machinery is surely coming, and coming to stay. ‘This 
being so, is it wisdom for the members of our great 
craft, particularly the organized members, the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, to wage what will be a 
hopeless warfare against the introduction of the type- 
What will be the natural result of 
such opposition? Not that the typesetting machine 
will be abandoned, nor that its introduction will be 
materially delayed, but that instead of giving employ- 
ment to a large number of the printers now employed 
in this and other countries, the machines will be oper- 


setting machine? 


ated by typewriters, by young women and, as the proof 
will doubtless show, by ‘‘ blacksmiths.” 

That the intelligent printer is by far the best 
equipped to successfully operate a typesetting machine, 
of whatever kind it may be, no one will deny. Now is 
it not the part of wisdom that the individual printer 
and the International Typographical Union, as repre- 
senting the great body of printers, instead of hope- 
lessly antagonizing this improvement, accept the change 
with good grace, demanding only that in the opera- 
tion of the machines competent printers shall be em- 
ployed ? 

That some will be thrown out of employment is 
probably unavoidable, but when we consider the large 
number of foremen, job printers, etc., who will not be 
affected by the change, the percentage will not be large, 
and it will be a case of the ‘‘ survival of the fittest,” and 
why should the competent and progressive printer fear 
and tremble? As the revolution in press construction 
during the past century has multiplied the production 
of printed matter, so will a cheapening of the cost of 
composition increase the demand, and in a very brief 
period the number employed will greatly exceed that of 
the present day. ‘Though at first the demand may be 
lessened, in the same ratio will the supply decrease, and 
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the change is not to be made in a day, but gradually, 
covering a long period of years. 

Mr. Young’s proposition, that those thrown out of 
employment by any change, as foreshadowed, be given 
a pension by the government, or otherwise, would seem 
to me to be so thoroughly impracticable and unreason- 
able that I feel bound to consider it as a humorous 
suggestion. 
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THE “PATENT INSIDE” THAT I WOULD PUBLISH. 
BY THEOPRACTICUS, 

HAT I am a lover of ‘‘patent insides” I will not 

for an instant admit ; but I have to recognize the 
fact that they are a necessary evil, in these days when 
every country printer (and, for that matter, nearly 
every city printer) is ambitious to be a ‘ publisher,” 
and which ambition, be it laudable or not, can in the 
majority of cases be easiest filled by the aid of the 
‘‘auxiliary ” printer. 

The evil genius who inflicted the ‘‘patent inside” 
system upon the world can only be excused on the 
score of economy. No one who publishes a paper by 
its aid can truthfully claim that any other reason than 
its lower cost actuates him in taking advantage of this 
system. ‘To argue on this point would be an idle waste 
of words. 

The economies of auxiliary publishing are occasion- 
ally astonishing from the small amount of home-set 
matter some publishers succeed in getting along with. 
But as yet I have not seen it dwindled down to less 
than one page of a five-column sheet, either folio or 
quarto ; though some of these single home-print pages 
are often nearly all advertisements. ‘The auxiliaries 
are furnished to the country printer with either three or 
seven pages ready printed as he may choose, and with 
some rickety old hand or ‘‘army ” press he supplies the 
additional ‘‘local” page in his own office. I have 
never done such work, though I have handled hand 
presses, yet I have no hesitancy in declaring that it isa 
very disagreeable job to work off such papers, folded, 
as they are, to enable one to print them on as small a 
press as possible. 

If the country publisher is the least bit enterprising 
he will also want to do jobwork. For this his hand 
press will not be available. It will be necessary for 
him to procure a jobber, one appropriate in capacity to 
the work he expects to do. A quarto medium is the 
smallest press he can afford to indulge in for general 
work, costing — if he should pay list prices — from $250 
to $320. His hand press, for a five-column folio, to 
print one page at a time, will cost at least $150; or an 
‘‘army” press about $60. 

Now I question: why get a hand press at all? Why 
not print the home part of your paper on your quarto 
medium jobber? Itisnot big enough, yousay. Let me 
give my scheme — ‘‘the ‘patent inside’ that I would 
publish.” 

A quarto medium chase will hold a four-column page, 


measuring 9 by 1334 inches, and a four-page paper can 



































be easily printed with it, one page at a time. But I 
would rather print a three-column page, also one page 
at a time. 

The three-column page is my ideal for newspapers, 
and I fondly hope within my own generation to see it 
the universal size for the daily and weekly press. ‘The 
signs are already in the air toward such a desideratum ; 
in fact, a daily just established in New York has adopted 
a sinall-size page, and with such a pretentious beginning 
we may soon expect to see others adopting rational 
dimensions. ‘The three-column page cannot come any 
too soon to please the average reader, who detests the 
handling of the bulky pages of the present day news- 
papers, though they are a vast improvement upon the 
blanket folios of the last generation. No one will weep 
at the disappearance of the large folios and quartos 
except the thrifty housewife who uses them to cover 
her kitchen and pantry shelves. What a delight it 
would be to the reader to receive his morning or evening 
paper in magazine form! No spreading of arms all 
over the room, car or table in the effort to hold it or 
turn pages. 

But to come back to my ‘patent inside,” and how I 
would manage it. I would order the auxiliary man to 
furnish me a sixteen-page three-column sheet, all com- 
plete, folded, pasted and cut. If a sixteen-page sheet 
were more than I could afford, I would order an eight- 
page sheet, complete, folded and cut. Within either of 
these I would fold a four-page section printed on my 
quartomedium. Stitching or pasting the whole together 
I would consider advisable, and would do so if at all 
possible. Thus I would furnish my patrons a neat, 
convenient, easily handled journal, either of twelve or 
twenty pages, at the minimum of outiay in trouble and 
expense. I could get along with less type, could print 
my forms quicker, avoid the outlay of money for a hand 
press, do better presswork, and economize on room. 

After a while, when I would be prosperous enough 
to discard the ‘‘ patent inside,” and could set and print 
my whole paper at home, on either a 20 by 25 pony or 
a 24 by 36 full-size cylinder, I would still stick to my 
three-column page. I would add a stitching machine 
and paper-cutter, if I did not have them already, in 
order to furnish my paper nicely stitched. On holiday 
occasions I could easily put a colored cover on my 
paper, and thus advertise my enterprise, and do it ata 
moderate expense. 

As to the details of the typography of my paper, a 
few points may be mentioned as of value to those to 
whom I suggest these above plans. My columns would 
be ro inches long (easy for figuring on advertisements) 
and 13 ems, 12 point, wide; three columns and two 9 
point column rules would equal 634 inches, which 
would be the length of my head rules. My back mar- 
gins in chase would be 134 inches (or 7% inches from 
center of fold to edge of type), and my head margins 
the same. Ona sheet of paper 24 by 35 (the auxili- 
ary’s regular seven-column folio size) this would leave 
a margin of 1% inches at the foot and outside margin of 
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the page, to me a very neat, respectable and satisfac- 
tory margin. 

Under no circumstances would I use a font of body 
type larger than bourgeois, or g point; I would, how- 
ever, prefer brevier, or 8 point —nonpareil, or 6 point, 
at all times, of course, for the body type of advertise- 
ments. In my heading and display letter I would relig- 
iously follow the style of my ‘patent inside ” printer, in 
order to have the appearance of my paper harmonious 
throughout. As soon as I could afford to issue an all 
home-print sheet, I would use my own taste as to 
display letter; this, however, would not permit me to 
use anything but plain styles of type for my paper; 
fancy job faces are entirely out of place in a daily or 
weekly paper. 

There may possibly be some disinclination on the 
part of auxiliary houses to furnish three-column sheets. 
Perhaps it would incur extra expense for them to supply 
such ademand. Yet I have no doubt that in the end 
it would pay them to foster such a size of page. Instead 
of stereotyping matter in single columns as now, they 
could stereotype it in single pages, a decided advantage 
in imposing and locking up. Those that furnish plate 
matter would do well to offer it made up in pages after 
my ideal, and encourage the country editor to adopt 
this size page. It would do away with much of the 
slovenly make-up now so common on plate matter when 
sawed apart and joined in the country office. These 
ideas are worth considering and I hope to see some 
enterprising: auxiliary house ‘‘ trying it on.” 

Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
NOTES ON WOOD ENGRAVING. 
NO. XLVIII— BY S. W. FALLIS. 

HE first illustrated American newspaper really 
fi worthy the name was projected and published by 
T. W. Strong, under the name of the J///ustrated 
American News, making its first appearance, No. 1, 
Vol. 1, on June 7, 1851. The drawings for this paper 
were mostly by Thomas, Wallin, Hoppin, Bellew 
end Hitchcock, and the engravings were by Strong, 
Anthony, J. W. Orr, N. Orr, Frank Leslie and John 
Andrew. ‘The engravings were not of a very superior 
quality, but may be classed as a collection of cheap 
newspaper illustrations about on a par with this class of 
cuts of the cheap nature that has flooded America for 
the last twenty-five or thirty years. The life of the 
News was of short duration ; the financial support not 
being equal to the expense, it was compelled to suspend, 
the last number appearing under date of March 12, 
1852. Inthe following year, however, a vigorous effort 
was made to revive the publication of the Vews, and under 


‘ 


the management of the great showman, P. T. Barnum, 
and Mr. Beach, of the Sun, the second ///ustrated News, 
of New York, made its appearance January 1, 1853 ; but, 
from the same cause as its predecessor, a second failure 
was recorded, the Mews making its last appearance 
on November 26, 1853. The cuts for the second Vews 
were very similar in point of merit to those of the earlier 
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paper, and, while they did little for the advancement of 
the true beauties of the art, they served as an educator 
of some of its capabilities in cheapness, and gave the 
engravers an understanding of their own speed in plying 
the graver, which speed, once acquired in this coarser 
work, was of great assistance in the rapid execution of 
the more meritorious engravings that were to follow. 

Strong had an experience, by his failure, which was 
beneficial to him in his understanding of the popular 
requirements in this line of the engraver’s and printer’s 
art. Another venture of Strong was Diogenes — his 
Lantern, which, however, lasted but six months, from 
January to June, 1852, inclusive. ‘The cuts were an 
imitation of Punch, from drawings chiefly by Bellew, but 
as this venture was to be met by the inevitable fate of 
failure the publication was suspended, and in the same 
year Strong started his Yankee Notions, which was 
crowned with a profitable success for this enterprising 
publisher. It reached a sale of forty-seven thousand and 
lasted for fifteen years ; the drawings were of great spirit 
and telling effect, from the pencils of McLean, Hoppin 
and Howard, while Brougham and ‘‘Artemus Ward” 
were among its contributors. Edison, the inventor 
of the telephone, began life under its auspices, hawking 
it for sale. ‘The unparalleled success of the Motcons 
prompted Strong to another venture in imitation of 
Punch, in 1856, under the title of Yankee Doodle or 
Young America. This venture, however, did not prove 
a financial success and only lived six months. 

The art of illustrating by wood engraving was now 
fully awake and its capabilities being rapidly realized, 
prompting enterprising and energetic publishers and 
men of means to ventures that would bring to light the 
talent of designers and engravers on wood, thereby 
spreading intelligent understanding of objects and 
places real, and subjects of allegory and imagination. 
This rapidly increasing demand for pictorial illustrations 
was met as rapidly as it was fully understood, and in 
December, 1855, /rank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper 
made its first appearance and courted public favor 
with illustrations superior to any of its predecessors: 
This paper gained a popularity which has continued 
to increase to the present day. The popularity of 
Frank Leslie’s enthused the spirit of rivalry, and in 
January, 1857, Harper's Weekly began its eventful 
career, and has kept pace hand in hand with 
Leslic’s. These two leading illustrated newspapers are 
too well known to call for any comments in these 
‘* Notes,” as not only are they known to all intelligent 
Americans, but throughout the civilized world ; and as to 
the benefit of advancing the art of wood engraving there 
can be no intelligent estimate, only that these two papers 
have been the mainstay and support of the art for lo 
these many years. In years gone by it was the great aim 
of engravers on wood to gain employment, if only for a 


short time, on one of these papers, as to be able to 
say ‘*I worked for Harper or Leslie” was all the 
recommendation required for the securing of a lucrative 
situation in any of the rapidly multiplying engraving 





offices throughout the country. An engraver who had 
worked on Les@e’s or Harper's was regarded with 
envy and admiration by his less fortunate brother in 
art, and anyone who had ambitious aims eagerly 
looked forward to each issue of these two papers and 
bought them regularly to study the engravings ; the line 
and effect of each particular engraving received their 
careful study. ‘Thus these two papers have been 
invaluable instructors to engravers throughout America 
for the advancement of the art of engraving on wood. 
(To be continued.) 


SUSCEPTIBLE PRINTERESSES. 


The Washington /oes/, in an account of the recent book and 
job strike in the capital city, has the following : 

‘‘The striking printers won their first fall from Mr. Rufus H. 
Darby yesterday. From the beginning they had failed to make 
any apparent inroads on Mr. Darby’s position; but that they won 
a point Mr. Darby acknowledges manfully. ‘It was no use,’ he 
said; ‘they couldn’t resist those handsome young fellows from 
the government printing office.’ 

‘*The good clothes and Chesterfieldian graces of the young 
government office printers might not seem, to a casual observer, 
to be a very potent factor in a strike crisis, but Mr. Darby admits 
that they have worsted him once. It will be remembered that 
when Mr. Darby’s printers walked out he filled their places, in 
many instances, with women. 

‘‘He had over a dozen of them--—some comely, some not so — 
but, alas, for Publisher Darby, all susceptible. He says that the 
good-looking union missionaries paid court to them in the street 
cars and on the streets as they came to and went from work. 
They reasoned and pleaded and wheedled and coaxed, he says, and 
yesterday all of his printeresses were gone but one, ‘and she's 
wavering,’ Mr. Darby added. 

‘*Mr. Darby does not say that the union missionaries did any- 
thing ungentlemanly, by no means. Rather the contrary. They 
made themselves so agreeable that no wonder the susceptible type- 
setters capitulated. ‘They couldn't resist the buggy-rides and 
ice cream and soda water and theater parties, and they've all gone 
but one. She was the most outspoken of all in her anti-union 
sentiments,’ Mr. Darby says, ‘and she was a capable, quick and 
intelligent compositor. I thought she would resist all attempts to 
win her over, but she’s weakening, and I'm afraid I’ve lost her.’ ” 


EDITORIAL ABILITY. 


In a recent number of the New York Yournalist that paper 
takes the ground that the shears are quite as important at times 
as the quill. The following is what it says : 

‘‘A good many people do not know that an editor’s selections 
from. his contemporaries are quite often the best test of his edi- 
torial ability, and that the function of the scissors is not merely to 
fill up vacant spaces, but to reproduce the brightest and best 
thoughts and the most attractive news from all sources at the 
editor’s command. There are times when the editor opens his 
exchanges and finds a feast for eyes, heart and soul. The thoughts 
of his contemporaries glow with life. He wishes his readers to 
enjoy the feast, and he lovingly takes up the scissors and clips and 
clips, and sighs to think that his space is inadequate to contain all 
the treasures so prodigally spread before him. Your: true editor 
is generous, and will sacrifice his own ambition as a writer during 
such festal occasions, and it is of far more profit to his readers to 
set before them the original dish of dainties with the label of the 
real author affixed, than to appropriate its best thoughts to him- 
self, and reproduce them as his own. After all, the true test of a 
newspaper's real value is not the amount of original matter it con- 
tains, but the average quality of all the matter appearing in its 
columns, whether original or selected.”’ 
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WILLIAM B. MACKELLAR. 


William B. MacKellar, typefounder, was born in Philadelphia, 
January 27, 1844. His early education was in a school controlled 
by Friends, which was situated on Walnut street, below Seventh 
street. Following upon this earlier training came a course in the 
Rittenhouse Grammar School, and in the Philadelphia High 
School, afterward, at the age of sixteen, being taken into the 
typefoundry with which his father had been connected from 
his youth, and well known as being the most complete of its 
Here a thorough course of practical 
What- 


character in the world. 
training in one of the most complex arts was entered into. 
ever he attempted 


wasundertaken 





the civilized and among the unenlightened. He is a manager of 
the Home Missionary Society of Philadelphia, and a trustee of the 
Hahnemann College and Hospital. Heis amember of the Manu- 
facturers’ Club, the Columbia and the Utopian Clubs. He is 
affiliated with the Consistory, Scottish Rite, Thirty-second Degree, 
and is connected with numerous organizations and societies. He 
is secretary of the Typefounders’ Association of the United States, 
and treasurer of the Typothetz of Philadelphia, and these are but 
incidental to the cares of an active business life. 

Mr. MacKellar has been quite an extensive explorer, and still 
His 
recent descent, in company with his wife, from the summit of 
Mount Washington, 


delights in the romantic and unusual features of travel. 


on the Glen side, a 





with a thorough de 
termination to make 
it a and 
with this fixed view 


success, 
failures were rare, 
in consequence of 
which in his nine- 
teenth year he found 
himself foreman of 
one of the depart- 
ments devoted to the 
preparation of the 
elaborate specimens 
of the productions 
of the house. 

From the work- 
ware- 
the 
acquirement of a 


shop to the 
room, for 
financial and com- 
mercial knowledge, 
was the next step. 
Seven years at the 
books, and controll- 
ing the 
the 


payroll of 
hundreds of 
employés, gave him 
an efficient insight 
into the commercial 
character and stand- 
ing of the many 
patrons of the estab- 
lishment, and amply 
fitted him for the 
more important 
positions he was yet 
to assume. 
During the 
greater portion of 
his life he has been 
greatly interested in 








distance of eight 


miles to the base, is 


evidence of _ this, 
although his chief 


field of research lay 
in the continent of 
Australia, a country 
whose charms and 
peculiarities are un- 
known to. most 
people ; where rivers 
of any size exist 
only in proximity to 
the coast line during 
the rainy season, 
almost disappearing 
when the drought 
comes on; where 
the most beautiful 
plumaged birds, 
devoid of song, 
throng the bush; 
where the cockatoos 
in their white and 
‘ gold fill the 


; where the laughing 


air; 


jackass in his mock- 
ery greets the early 


a 


morning riser; 
where the flowers 
exhale no perfume, 
and where the bee 
possesses no _ insid- 


ious sting; where 
the ferns and grass 
grow to become 
large trees, and spe- 
cies of a cherry have 
the pit on the out- 
two 


side; where 


hundred varieties of 








mission work. In 
his younger days he 
was, in company with the late William Adamson, connected with 
the Wakefield Mission, Fisher’s Lane, Germantown, and for some 
years he was treasurer of the Bedford Street Mission, being now 
Musically, Mr.. MacKellar possesses the rare 
combination of being a thorough organist and, as a pupil of the 
late Signor Barili, an accomplished vocalist. He was organist 
for the Trinity Lutheran Church, Germantown, for a period of 
twelve years, and the instrument now in that church was built 
under his supervision. He has performed upon some of the largest 
organs in the world, and during a temporary stay in San Francisco 
Was organist of the great organ in the Metropolitan Temple. 

His musical talent in connection with the mission work proved 
a blessing to many, and he never withheld it. Under him the 
‘Gospel Hymns” have rung over nearly the entire world, among 


its vice-president. 


one class of trees, 

theeucalyptus, 
exist ; a country without snow or ice; a country with no wild 
animals ; a country alive with an endless variety of snakes, all 
venomous, with but one exception ; a country in which the abo- 
rigine, when making his vow of love to his chosen one, knocks her 
down with a club, and whose belief is that at his death he will 
become a white man —this is the country that Mr. MacKellar 
traversed, and at times at the peril of his life. 

His first trip was overland, from Sydney to Tenterfield, a 
distance of some four hundred miles, which was done by coaching 
at the rate of about sixty miles a day ; when his journalistic pro- 
pensities having taken control of him, and the Tenterfield Sva7 
being without an editor, he took control of the paper for several 
months, until a new editor was secured. Away from the track of 
civilization, the return was made with a friend to Sydney, through 








the bush, stores being laid in whenever opportunity afforded. 
The greatest privation was the lack of water, they at times being 
compelled to travel far into the night before reaching a supply, and 
then the source proving no more than aseries of yellow mud holes, 
from which the semi-fluid was taken and thoroughly boiled, and 
then remaining unpalatable for drinking. 

The next journey of any note was from Sydney to Melbourne 
by steamer, and a return overland, six hundred miles, to Sydney, 
when the famous Old Man’s Plain was crossed, a distance of ninety 
miles, and not a drop of water on its surface. On the way from 
Melbourne the journalistic fire again developed. Passing through 
Romsey he became acquainted with the proprietor of the Gase/ée. 
At the time a plague had taken possession of the town, and the force 
of the paper was smitten. With death on every side, Mr. Mac- 
Kellar took hold of the paper, and for six weeks, by working night 
and day, performed the phenomenal task of gathering news, setting 
the entire type of the newspaper, which was a weekly, made it up, 
wet down the paper, kept the rollers in order, and fed and worked 
the paper on the hand press, an edition of some hundreds, besides 
a few jobs of fancy work thrown in. He was ostracized from the 
hotel at which he had been living on account of the plague in the 
family of the proprietor of the newspaper, and was compelled to 
fix up a sleeping abode in the upper room of his carriage house. 

After the return to Svdney a journey was made of eleven hun- 
dred miles to Adelaide, and, upon a subsequent return, a tour to 
the far north of Queensland, of fifteen hundred miles, partly by 
steamer, to Cookstown, nearly under the Equator, and adjacent to 
the noted Palmer River Gold Diggings. Here with the tempera- 
ture ranging one hundred and twenty-five degrees in the shade, 
surrounded by the wild aborigine, who at times at night would 
spear horses in the precincts of the village, where the strong man 
wilted and died by the roadside, where none but the Chinaman or 
black man could long survive, Mr. MacKellar spent some three 
months before his return to Sydney. During this period he acted 
as organist of the little Presbyterian church of the place, the 
pulpit being occupied by the magistrate of the town, a solid old 
Scotchman, who read the sermons from a published work. 

Mr. MacKellar's return was made to California, where, in con- 
nection with business, under the guidance of an accomplished 
sportsman, his attention was turned to hunting, and with consid- 
erable success. He has also been an extensive traveler in this 
country, Canada, Cuba, the Fiji and Sandwich Islands, and in New 
Zealand and Europe. 

He is today an active worker and a large stockholder in the 
company of which he is secretary. He assumes entire control of 
the commercial part of the business and of the credits ; and edits 
the trade paper of the house, the 7vfographic Advertiser, and its 
specimen books, which are among the most perfect examples of 
printing in the world. 

The typefoundry company of which Mr. MacKellar is secre- 
tary have today important agencies in the three large cities of 
Australia, and an extensive branch of the house exists in San 
Francisco ; also others in Chicago, Canada, Great Britain and India. 

Mr. MacKellar is a married man, with one son and two 


daughters. 





MARK TWAIN’S PROFESSORSHIP. 

That genial humorist, Samuel Langhorne Clemens, whose early 
days were spent at the case, and in whose witty writings all 
printers feel a fraternal pride, made plenty of fun for a delighted 
audience at Bryn Mawr College lately, according to the Philadel- 
phia Record - 

‘‘T have been elected an honorary member of the class of ’94,” 
said Mr. Clemens. ‘‘I feel deeply grateful to my fellow-class- 
mates for the compliment they have done me, the more so because 
I feel I have never deserved such treatment. I will reveal a 
secret to you. I have an ambition; that I may go up and up on 
the ladder of education until at last I may be a professor of Bryn 
Mawr College. I would be a professor of telling anecdotes. This 
art is not a very high one, but it isa very useful one. One class 
of anecdotes is that which contains only words. You begin almost 
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as you please and talk and talk until your allotted time and close 
when you get ready. I will illustrate this by a story of an Irish 
and Scotch christening. In this Scotch-Irish village a child had 
been born and a large number of friends had collected to see it 
christened. The minister, thinking this a good opportunity for 
displaying his oratorical powers, took the baby in his arms saying : 
‘He is a little fellow, yes, a little fellow, and as I look in your 
faces I see an expression of scorn which suggests that you despise 
him. But if you had the soul of a poet and the gift of prophecy 
you would not despise him. You would look far into the future 
and see what it might be. Consider how small the acorn is from 
which grows the mighty oak. So this little child may be a great 
poet and write tragedies, or a great statesman, or perhaps a future 
er — what is his 





warrior wading in blood to his neck ; he may be 
name? His name, oh, is Mary Ann. 


, 


EFFECT OF THE NEW COPYRIGHT LAW ON PERI- 
ODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Inquiries having been made as to the effect of the new Interna- 
tional Copyright law upon periodical publications, a reporter for 
the 777éune recently asked Ainsworth R. Spofford, the librarian of 
congress : 

‘‘Cannot you venture an opinion on the general question 
whether, for example, an American eclectic periodical would be 
privileged to copy a story or an essay from an English magazine.” 

‘‘Not if the English magazine was copyrighted in this country.” 

‘‘ Would the English magazine be compelled to be reprinted in 
this country in order to be copyrighted ? 

‘‘T should say yes, assuredly.” 

‘‘The same rule applying to a magazine as to a book ?” 

‘‘For copyright purposes a magazine isa book. A pamphlet 
of any kind — even a ‘leaflet’ — has been held, for all such pur- 
poses, to be a book. You have in your hand at this moment a 
sheet of paper with the new copyright law printed on. That isa 
book just as much as this 300-page volume on my desk.” 

‘‘Has no difference ever prevailed between the two ?” 

‘‘No. I have always been obliged to treat magazines, reviews, 
literary weeklies—all the current periodicals——-as so many 
‘books’ in order to conform to the terms of the statute.” 

‘‘And will it be necessary to copyright the English magazines 
number by number, or may a whole year’s numbers be included 
in one entry ?” 

‘‘Oh, number by number. If you will look at section 11 of this 
act you will see that each number of a periodical shall be consid- 
ered as an independent publication.” 

‘« That suggests at once the question whether, since the term 
‘periodical’ is used in the section concerning independent publi- 
cations, but omitted in the section concerning reprints, a point 
may not be raised by some English periodical publisher against 
the application of the reprint clause to his work.” 

‘It is not improbable that such a fight will be made. And 
supposing the courts to require a reprint in this country, what 
then? The standard of literary taste has risen so in America that 
there is a large and profitable market for the best foreign periodi- 
cals in any shape. It would add to the expense of course to have 
them reprinted.” -—— Stationer and Printer. 

THEN AND NOW. 

In a second-hand book store on Grand avenue, Detroit, is 
shown a copy of the London 77mes containing the first report of 
the battle of Waterloo. It would be difficult to find a basis for a 
more interesting comparison between the gazette of the time of 
Wellington, Blucher and Napoleon and the newspaper of today. 
The report simply records the defeat of the French by the allies, 
‘‘with great slaughter,” and states that 241 pieces of artillery were 
captured. This is as far as the particulars go, although there are 
columns of gush. No detailed account of the engagement is 
given ; no estimate of losses is made, and four lines of chalk on a 
bulletin board would express everything of real value contained in 
almost two pages of print.—Chicago News. 
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Calendars, Cards, Banners, Fans, Match Safes, 


Memorandum Books, Folders, Etc. 


a Increase your profits, enlarge your business by having these goods to offer your customers. No other | 
branch of your business will pay youas well. Inclose us your business card and we will mail you our prices | 
a on all goods we manufacture, or inclose us 15 cents in stamps and receive a set of Four “ Little Beauty | 
Samples sent by express on receipt of $1.50 (rebate given). 


a Panels.’”’ Full line of Fans now ready. it by : ¢ 
4 For prices of other samples see catalogue, sent on application. Liberal discount to the trade. 


A K & O Lithographers and Publishers of 
COS C Gs) Advertising Specialties, 
90 TO 100 LAKEVIEW AVENUE, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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CUTS AND DESIGNS : 
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ILLUSTRATIVE PURPOSES. 

( RRA, ; : : 
ie From Pen and Ink Drawings, Photographs, Tracings, Manuscripts, Sketches, Wood Cut Prints, 
E Litho. Prints, Architects’ Plans, Maps, Etc. 

b PROMPTNESS A SPECIALTY. 
Be SUPERIOR WORK GUARANTEED. 


AFTER MAY 1, 1891, 20 COLLEGE PLACE. 





SHAPES AND STATUE CUTTING. 


STORY & FOX, 
SHOW-CARD AND LABEL FINISHING CO. 


General Finishers to the Printing and Lithographic Trades. 


TIN AND RINGS FOR SALE. 





FRAMING AND TIN MOUNTING CAPACITY, 20,000 CARDS DAILY. 
VARNISHING AND GUMMING CAPACITY, 25,000 SHEETS DAILY. 





127 ERIE STREET, i BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SHIP TO 127 ERIE STREET. WE PAY FREIGHT 
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VANDERCOOK & COMPANY, 
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© © ENGRAVERS. @ © 
one | Nalf-Tone Process. “oe 
thing s METHODS. ( Wood Engraving. .. + + 
wh obs oe bee 


Zine Engraving. .’. 
} In our Woop-ENGRAVING department none but the most skilled and thoroughly-trained engravers 
and artists are employed. 


Our PHoto-EnGravine department is well equipped and equally well supplied with artists of supe- 


rior skill, while our apparatus is the best that money can procure, Our three departments occupy 
Separate rooms, 


By our “‘Hatr-Tone”’ ENGRAVING we make plates ready for the printing press direct from photo- 


graph. 
407-425 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES ‘PEERLESS’ 














| OVER 6000 MACHINES NOW IN USE. 


| BUY THE “PEERLESS.” 


OHNSON -::-- 
- + PEERLESS WORKS, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


BEN-FRANKLIN- GORDON 
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STYLE on the 


market. Unsur- 
of materials and 


All the 


passed for quality 
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riggs e The Effective Advertiser. | rms> The hithographie Art Journal 

CHARLES C. WALDEN & CO. Guaranteed Circulation, 10,000. 3d Monthly. PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
NO AMERICAN PRINTER SHOULD FAIL ~ WY 
29 PARK Row, NEW YORK. | TO SUBSCRIBE. Temple Court, 5, 7,9 Beekman St., NEW YORK. 





NATIONAL 


‘The Superior Printer.” | PAPER AND PRESS 
) | 1 A Technical Yournal for the Advancem:2nt of BY 
I ublisher and Printer, | Compositors and Pressmen, | WILLIAM M. PATTON. 





LOUISVI LLE, KY. PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER MONTH BY | i. m * 
| The only journal of its class in the 
Sa ~ > / yr 5) a) ! | : ae . 
A large quarto, issued monthly, and devoted to EARI TAR r & RICHARDSON, | world devoted exclusively va practical and 
) Pub > a | j j j Ir] ~ > sch. 
the interests of Publishers, Printers and Lithog 168 VINE STREET, CINCINNATI, O. technical information for Printers, Publish 


ers, Lithographers, Manufacturing Station- 
ers, Blank-book Makers and Bookbinders. 


raphers. 
Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 


For advertising rates, see paper. Sample copies 
furnished on application. Subscriptions and 


Subscription in Advance, 
Subscription price, $2.00 per year. 








advertisements solicited. Address : 
‘ 4 a hahaa — One Year, . . $1.00. Six Months, . . 50 cts. Send 25 cents for sample copy. 
JAS. DAVIDSON, Editor and Manager, 
Room 29, Courier-Journal Building. -ssssseseees-s SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY, -~we~~~~> PAPER AND PRESS, PHILADELPHIA. 








WE BIND 
BLANK-BOOKS, EDITION WORK, 
MAGAZINES, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 
WE DO 


RULING, NUMBERING, PERFORATING, WIRE 
STITCHING, SCORING, PUNCHING, ETC. 


WE PRINT 
CARDS, CIRCULARS, PROGRAMS, 
LETTERHEADS, BILLHEADS, 
STATEMENTS, 
TARIFFS, FOLDERS, PAMPHLETS, 
BOOKS, ETC. 





THE INLAND PRINTER IS A SPECIMEN OF OUR WORK. 


ECKERSON JOB PRESSES. 


Entirely Automatic. 
Prints from the Roll. 
Easily Understood. 
No Feeders Needed. 
Accurate Impression. 
ee i Solidly Constructed. 
; : ole Rolls Form Perfectly. 
~A Prints in Two Color .. 
UT ' Cuts, Counts and Stacks. 
: Prints on Two Sides. 
Nothing Can Beat It. 


















THIS IS OUR DOUBLE PRESS, For PRINTING IN TWO_COLORS or 
ON TWO_SIDES AT ONE OPERATION. 





$ STYLE No. 1.— Four sizes, 8x 12, 11x 15, 13 X 19, 19 X 26. 
For printing one side only. 
STYLE No. 2.—Three sizes, 11 X15, 13 X 19, 19 x 26. 
printing at one operation on two sides or in two colors. 


We build other sizes to order. 
These Presses run from 3,000 to 6,000 
impressions per hour. 
All the bearing parts are made of Steel or best Wrought-Iron. 


New York Office: 30 BEEKMAN STREET. 
Works: COHOES, N. Y. 


ull ene SPECIAL AGENTS: : 
= MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO., Middletown, N. Y- 


PRESS CO., Oneonta, N. Ye 


For 





For Particulars and Prices, address EES ECKERSON PRINTING 
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D. J. REILLY & COMPANY, 


O, J. MAIGNE, Surviving Partner, 


324 AND 326 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 
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7 COMPOSITION 


“ACME” 
ROLLER 
COMPOSITION 























ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR CASTING ROLLERS IN EITHER OF THE ABOVE COMPOSITIONS. 
ALL WORK WARRANTED TO SATISFY THE MOST EXACTING REQUIREMENTS. 








q 

: 

BSP ALL THE LATEST AND MOST IMPROVED METHODS FOR CASTING 
, ROLLERS EMPLOYED IN THIS ESTABLISHMENT. 





| —_. -|/ 7 q Jo Bookbinders and Printers. 


ea 2 cece 


(Trade Mark Registered.) 








Saddle and Long Trough. Capacity, 1-16 





in. to 7-8 in. ordinary paper or 3-4 in. hard. 






= 
Se 


Will take wire from 20 to 28 Gauge, round 






or flat. No changing of parts necessary. 





Can be set for the desired thickness instantly. 






No loss of time. All movements positive. 








The accompanying cut represents our new ‘‘PERFECTION”’ 
G Wire Stitcher, without exception the best all-around wire 
stitching machine ever put on the market. Every machine 
warranted. Send for catalogue or other information to 


Hit d. L MORRIOON G6 


- »« MANUFACTURERS . . 


Clinton Hall, Astor Place and 8th St., 
NEW YORK. 












A. G. MACKAY, - - Manager. 
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Tie INZAND PRINTER BasiNESS DIRECTORY. 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE, AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF ALL 





CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Donnell (E. P.) Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Bookbinders’ machinery. 


Hickok (The W. O.) Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 
ruiing, paging and numbering, roller backing, 
round-cornering, knife-grinding, sawing, etc., 
machines. 


James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and dealers, 
62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Montague & Fuller, 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


American Strawboard Co., 152 and 153 Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 


BRONZE POWDERS. 


Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York ; 273 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins (A. M.) Manufacturing Co., No. 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Trier, S. & Son, 190 William street, New York. 
Cardboard and photo stock. 


CARDS—SOCIETY ADDRESS. 


Smith, Milton H., publisher, 95 Andrews street, 
Rochester, N. Y. Embossing to order. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., The, 
New London, Conn.; New York office, 9 and 
10 Tribune Building; Barnhart Bros. & Spind- 
ler, general western agents, Chicago. 


Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing Co., 
160 William street, New York; 325 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


Cranston, J. H., Norwich, Conn., manufacturer of 
The Cranston patent improved steam-power 
printing presses, all sizes. 


Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, web 
and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Potter, C., Jr., & Co., New York. Cylinder, litho- 
graphic and web presses. Branch office, 362 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Scott, Walter, & Co., Plainfield, N.J. Also paper 
folders, combined with printing machines, or 
separately ; paper dampening machines, stereo- 
type machinery, etc. J. W. Ostrander, western 
agent, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Campbell & Co., 59 and 61 Longworth street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Drach. Chas. A., & Co., corner Pine and Fourth 
streets (Globe-Democrat Building), St. Louis, 
Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 





ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Jurgens, C., & Bro., 148 to 154 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Also photo-zinc and wax engravers. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


Ostrander, J. W., manufacturer of electrotype 
machinery, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H. & Co., electrotypers, zinc etch- 
ers, relief plate engravers, photo, wax and 
wood processes. 177 Clark street, Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Belmont Machine Works, 3737 Filbert street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write for 
circulars and information. 


Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper folding machinery. 


Kendall Folder.— Address Charles E. Bennett, 
Manager, care Blakely Printing Co., 184 Mon- 
roe street, Chicago. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, New York 
and Chicago. 


Bonnell, J. H., & Co. (Limited), 419 Dearborn 
street, Chicago; Chas. M. Moore, manager. 
New York office, Tribune Building. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Makers of ‘‘Owl 
Brand ”’ fine black and colored inks. 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 527 Com- 
mercial street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose 
street, New York; 4o La Salle street, Chicago. 


Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman street, New 
York. Specialty, brilliant wood-cut inks. 
Chicago agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 


Mather’s Sons, Geo., 60 John street, New York. 
Book and fine cut and colored inks, 


Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress street, Bos- 
ton; 17 to 27 Vandewater street, New York; 304 
Dearborn St., Chicago. E. J. Shattuck & Co., 
520 Commercial street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver. 


Robinson, C. E., & Bro., 710 Sansom St., Philadel- 
phia; 27 Beekman St., New York; 66 Sharp St., 
Baltimore; 198 Clark St., Chicago, 


Thalmann, B., St. Louis Printing Ink Works, 
2115 to 2121 Singleton street. Office, 210 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Gordon Press Works, 97 and 99 Nassau street, 
New York. See advertisement on another 
page. 

Johnson Peerless Works, 44 Beekman street, New 
York; 202 Clark street, Chicago. Frank Bar- 
hydt, vice-president. Peerless, Clipper, and 
Jewel presses. 


Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort street, 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the new 
style Noiseless Liberty press. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 





LABOR-SAVING SLUGS AND METAL 
FURNITURE. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., manufacturers, 303 end 
305 Dearborn St. Works, 2529 to 2547 Leo St., 
Chicago. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


Carver, C. R., N. E. cor. Third and Canal streets, 
Philadelphia. 


Johnson Peerless Works, 44 Beekman street, New 
York; 202 Clark street, Chicago. Frank Bar- 
hydt, vice-president. Peerless cutters, five 
styles; Jewel cutters, two styles. 


Ostrander, J. W., agent for Dooley paper cutter, 
77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


Paragon Cutting Machines, Edward L. Miller, 
—— 328 Vine street, Philadelphia, 
a. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 30: and 305 Dearborn 
street. Works, 2529 to 2547 Leo St., Chicago. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 


PAPER DEALERS—CO>IMISSION. 


Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 2-7 and -o9 Monroe street. 
News, colored, book, covers, manila, etc., and 
specialties. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler (J. W.) Paper Co., 183 to 187 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 


Calumet Paper Co., 262 to 268 Fifth ave., Chicago 
Headquarters for Whiting Paper Co's manu- 
factures. 


Chicago Paper Co., 120-122 Franklin St., Chicago. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth St., 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 


Elliott, F. P., & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph street, 
Chicago. 


Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago, 
electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, g11 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a high 
order, 


Display Advt. Co., 26 Church street, New York. 
Unique and artistically designed cuts. 


Electro-Light Engraving Co., 157 and 159 William 
street, New York. The pioneer zinc-etching 
company in America. Line and half-tone en- 
graving of the highest character and in shortest 
possible time. Correspondence solicited. 


Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 
Most complete engraving establishment in the 
world. Fine presswork a specialty. 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Ringler, F. A., & Co., photo electrotypers, 21-23 
Barclay street to 26-28 Park Place, New York. 


Sanders Engraving Co., 400 and 402 N. Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Photo-engravers for all 
printing purposes. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Bullock Printing Press Co., 50 Illinois street, Chi- 
cago. W.H. Kerkhoff, manager. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street. Works, 2529 to 2547 Leo street, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Mfrs. of cases, stands, cabinets, and 
all printers’ wood goods. Factory, Two Rivers, 
Wis. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, 139 
and 141 Monroe St., Chicago, Ills. Branches 
at Minneapolis, Minn.,and Omaha, Neb. All 
kinds of printers’ machinery and materials. 


Metz, John, 112 and 116 Fulton St., New York. 
Specialty, brass rule, leads, furniture and 
printing presses. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 
cases, wood type, etc. Dealers in metal type, 
inks, etc. Gen’l agents Eckerson web press. 


Rosen, P. Aug. Co. (incorporated), 243 and 245 
Wells street, Chicago. Mfrs. of cabinets, 
cases, galleys, etc. Also bookbinders’ press 
boards. 


Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market street, 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-19 N. Elizabeth street, Chi- 
cago. Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and 
everything of wood used in a printing office. 
Make engravers’ wood. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, near Nassau, Cot- 
trell Building, New York. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass andl steel rule, 
galleys. etc. 





PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


a Daley & O’Hara, 49-51 Rose street, New 
ork. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Special attention to country orders. 


Bingham & Runge, 74 Frankfort street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Printers’ rollers and composition 


Bingham’s Son, Samuel, 22 and 24 Fourth avenue, 
Chicago. The Standard and the Duradle. 


Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers, 325 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reilly, D. J. & Co., 324 and 326 Pearl street, 
New York. 


Wahl, F., & Co., printers’ rollers and printing 
inks, 59 Oneida street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 99-103 Gravier street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 


Tatum & Bowen, San Francisco, Cal., and Port- 
land, Oregon, sole Pacific agents for R. Hoe & 
Co., and the MackKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 


PRINTING INKS. 


Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York; 273 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


Ewing Brothers & Co. Works, 2 Woodlawn ave., 
Chelsea, Mass. Boston office, 101 Milk street. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFIT. 


M. J. Hughes, 18 Spruce street, New York. Inven- 
tor and manufacturer of conical screw quoins, 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 113 to 115 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials. 


Collins & McLeester Typefoundry, The, 705 Jayne 
street, Philadelphia. Alex. McLeester, pro- 
prietor; Eugene H. Munday, business manager. 


Conners” Sons, James, Centre, Reed and Duane 
streets, New York. 


Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. Starke, president; 
Pr. A. Crossby, manager. Typefounde rs to the 
government of Canada. Sole agents for 
MackKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 





TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65 Beekman street, 
New York; 109 Quincy street, Chicago. 


Graham, John, typefounder, 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 


Great Western Typefoundry, S. A. Pierce, man- 
ager, 324 West Sixth street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Illinois Typefounding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 


Lindsay (A. W.) Typefoundry (formerly R. & J. & 
A. W. Lindsay, of 75 Fulton street), now 76 
Park Place, New York. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 Sansom 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branch in Chicago, 
328 and 330 Dearborn street. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, 139 
and 141 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. Branches 
at Minneapolis, Minn., and Omaha, Neb. All 
kinds of printers’ machinery and materials. 


Minnesota Typefoundry Co., F. S. Verbeck, man- 
ager, 72 to 76 East Fifth street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Newton Copper Type Co., 14 Frankfort St., New 
York. We copperface type only. Send for 
trade statements. 


Palmer & Rey (incorporated), Typefoundry and 
Head Office, San Francisco; Branches, Los 
Angeles, Cal., Portland, Ore., and Galveston, 
Texas. A large and complete stock of types, 
presses and printers’ material kept at each of 
our branch houses. Our stock in San Francisco 
is the largest and most complete in the U.S 
Goods sold at Eastern prices and terms. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Toronto Typefoundry. Point system. 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. Exclusive 
agency Marder, Luse & Co.; general agency all 
United States Typefounders. Everything re- 
quired in the printing office. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


American Writing Machine Company, Hartford, 
Conn. Caligraph writing machine. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, Conn. 
Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Manufacturers of wood type, bor- 
ders, ornaments, wood rule, etc. Factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Wood type unexcelled for finish. Send for 
specimen book and sheets of new faces. 


Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, near Nassau, Cot- 
trell Building, New York. 
ZINC ETCHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York ; 273 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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JULIUS HEINEMANN & CO. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Improved fron Case Stands 


HASES 





Brass Rules, feads, Slugs 











KEYSTONE 
TYPEFOUNDRY’S TYPE 
KEPT IN STOCK. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 








ano Metal Furniture. 

















52 MADISON STREET. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Frederick H. Levey & Co. 








Printing Inks, 


New York. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


5 rns HOLE 


PERFORATING 
MACHINES 


FOR THE USE OF 






















Manufacturing Stationers, 
Bookbinders, ee 
Lithographers and ‘Printers, 





« ALSO .. 


Perforating 
Machines 


MADE IN 


9, 20, 25 AND 30 INCH 
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«e+ FOR... 
BONDS, DRAFTS, 
CHECKS, LABELS, Etc. 


Foot and Power Presses, 


ALSO 


DIES for all kinds of Work. 


NEW YORK. 





31 Spruce street, 


Send for our New Catalogue ** B.” 


FDWIN B. STIMPSON & SON 
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THE BEST 


APER-FOLDING 
MACHINERY. 
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THE BEST BUILT, MOST RELIABLE AND ACCURATE FOLDERS. 


Fold to perfect register. Occupy less room than other folding machines. 
Very simple in construction, and of great speed. he easiest to operate. 
All machines sold on thirty days’ trial. Send for Catalogue. 


BELMONT MACHINE WORKS, 
ROBERT SHOEMAKER, JR. 
3735, 3737 & 3739 FILBERT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, Selling Agents, 
25 Centre Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 413 Dearborn St... CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LATEST IMPROVED 


(T)inerva Paper Cutter 








THE MONEY OF 
COUNTRY 


THIS 
‘ASQ NI GANANQH OML XHAO 


SWMAL YOH ANAS 
NOILIVASILVS LNAT 


DURABLE CUTTERS FOR 
ANY MADE JN 





THIS IS ONE OF THE STRONGEST AND MOST 
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Cuts 30 INCHES. PRICE, $240.00. STEAM FixTURES, $25.00 EXTRA. 


CURTIS & MITCHELL, 
15 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF TYPE, PRESSES, PAPER CUTTERS, AND DEALERS 


IN ALL KINDS OF PRINTING MATERIAL. 





EASTERN AGENTS for the Chicago Foundries, whose productions 
are carried in stock. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND TERMS. 
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ESTABLISHED 1860. INCORPORATED 1877. 





The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 
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C. JURGENS & BRO. 


ELECTROTYPERS ano STEREOTYPERS, 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC | FORMERLY AT 14 & 16 CALHOUN PLACE, 
HAVE REMOVED 


1O} | N KS On | AND WILL NOW BE FOUND 


‘AT THEIR NEW AND ENLARGED LOCATION 


CINCINNATI. 


OLDEST, LARGEST AND Most | ‘*2164 MONROE STREET, 


RELIABLE HOUSE IN CHICAGO. 
THE WEST. 
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| 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND OUR NEW SPECIMEN BOOK. | 
| 
| 
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STEPHEN MCNAMARA, =~ 
i. a and Clark Sts., CHICAGO. PRINTERS 
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OUR ROLLERS ARE USED 
IN MANY OF 
THE LEADING HOUSES IN 
CHICAGO. 
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WE SHIP TO ALL PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY AND 
PAY EXPRESS ONE 
WAY OR FREIGHT BOTH 
WAYS. 














Using only the Best Materials and working under the most approved formulas, we Guarantee Satisfaction in all cases. 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL TERMS. 
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GENUINE GRIPPER-FINGER. 


Attachable to any Gripper. 
Immovable on the Grippers. Chief in Simplicity. 
AWARDED PRIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS. 


Beside s the ‘‘Y%-in. Between- 
Line” illustrated, we make four 
other forms of Finge rs: a “H%- 
in. Between-Line”’ for wider 
spaces, a “ Hair-Margin”’ that 
will nip a label or other sheet 


PAT. MARCH 24, 1891. 


1-8 in. BCTWEEN LINE 

















—--— 


“4 iper i and after-trimming ; a ‘‘Short L” for gripping from below the sheet ; 

‘Long L”’ for lengthening the grippers and preventing large sheets from 
dropeian over on the ink-disk or rollers. 

In all orders SPECIFY WIDTH OF GRIPPERS. Otherwise, a size fitting the 

average gripper (1 inch), and securable on all sizes under it, will be sent. 
Measure across the lower part of grippers. 
Outfits of 10 pieces (1 pair of each form), either size, $3 00 
Pair of Fingers, either form or size, - 75 
Single - - - - - 50 
Sold by all Dealers and by the Inventor and Manufacturer, 


E. L. MEGILL, 60 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 


PRICES: 1 





PRUFFALO 
PRINTING [NK 


WORKS. 
FINE COLORED INKS FOR HALF- 
© TONES A SPECIALTY. 
DUPLICATES GUARANTEED. 


eo AND LOW PRICED COLORS 
@ ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


ALL GRADES IN FINE BLACKS AND 
@© JOB INKS. 

















SAMPLE BOOKS ON APPLICATION. 


ORDERS GIVEN CAREFUL AND PROMPT 
© ATTENTION. 


BUFFALO PRINTING INK Works, 
20 TO 30 BRACE STREET, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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(Successor to VANDERBURGH, WELLS & Co.) 
MANUFACTURER OF 


~=s=WOOD TYPES=— 


Cabinets, Cases, Drying Racks and Sundries. 


8 SPRUCE ST., near nassau, NEW YORK. 





Any Sheet Removed. 


cut to the border, which saves 
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THE NEW UNIVERSAL 
PRINTING PRESSES. 


THE NEW UNIVERSAL 
EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


THE NEW UNIVERSAL 
WOOD PRINTERS. 


THE NEW UNIVERSAL 
CUTTING AND CREASING 
PRESSES. 


THEM A SUCCESS! 
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_ 1 take pleasure in recommending the Improved Universal to all enter- 
prising printers. 
CHAS. K. GIBSON, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The New Universal Press is working to our entire satisfaction, and we 
are very much pleased with it. 
GRAHAM & SON, New Orleans. 


I am using one of your New Universal Cutting and Creasing Presses very 
satisfactorily, and am well pleased with it, and consider it a first-class ma- 
chine. ROBERT GAIR, New York and Brooklyn. 


We would say that our New Universal Presses are doing good work. We 
have run them a great deal since we purchased them of you, and have no 
fault to find with them. For some kinds of work we believe they are superior 


to any press in the market. 
WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


M. GALLY UNIVERSAL PRESS CoO. 
95 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 





THE UNION + + 
TYPE FOUNDRY 


337 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 


COPPER 
AMALGAM 
TYPE 


ON TRE POINT ithisinbnens 


On our Roman and Old Style Copper Amalgam Type, 25 


| per cent discount. 


On our Job and Display Type, Border, Ornaments and Brass 


| Rule, 30 per cent discount. 


For cash with order, or within 10 days, from customers who 
have opened credits with us, we allow an extra § per cent discount 
on the net of invoices. 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITS COMPLETE. 


Set in 12, 18 and 24 point Atlantic. Series, $10.00. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subjects, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore our correspondents will please 
give names —not for publication, if they desire to remain incog., but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 





A WORD WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


We hope our valued corps of correspondents will not take offense 
when we ask them to BOIL DOWN their effusions in future as much 
as possible. We are very glad to hear from every section of the country, 
but our correspondence feature has assumed such proportions that it is 
impossible to publish all that is sent us. Friends, be brief and to the 
point, and THE INLAND PRINTER readers will think all the more 
of your contributions for their being so. 





A CORRECTION. 
70 the Editor: WasuincTon, D. C., April 15, 1891. 

In the February number of THE INLAND PRINTER your Wash- 
ington correspondent, ‘‘ Em Dash,” mentions a number of leading 
printing firms as having a ‘‘rush” of business. Either designedly 
or inadvertently he omits to include in his list the printing house 
of George R. Gray, and thus relegates that establishment to the 
class designated by him as ‘‘ jim crow.” 

This does Mr. Gray a great injustice, as his office is eminently 
a leading one, having a large force of employés — compositors, 
pressmen, feeders, binders, etc.— who are kept more or less busy 
the year round. Mr. Gray is one of the most popular employing 
printers in the city. During the recent strike here among the 
book and job printers for a reduction of hours and an increase in 
the scale of prices, he unhesitatingly acknowledged the justness of 
the demand, and conceded everything asked. Without an hour’s 
interruption to business the new scale went sailing into effect in 
his office over peaceful and unruffled waters, and the good feeling 
always existing between him and his employés became more firmly 


cemented. Would that there were more like him. ELIO. 





VERMONT. 

To the Editor : MonTPELIER, Vt., April 17, 1891. 
This is not what would be called a very lively printing town, 

but it happens just now that there is considerable work being 

done in the various establishments, particularly in the Watchman 

Here there is a great rush of book and job 

This concern is now ona 


FROM 


Publishing Company. 
work, more than in many years past. 
directory for the villages of Montpelier, Barre and Williamstown. 
Besides they have a large quantity of bookwork. Bert L. Taylor, 
formerly of the Manchester (N. H.) 7e/egram, has been employed 
as managing editor of the Argus and Patriot, in place of Harry G. 
Dewing, who goes to St. Albans to fill a similar position on the 
staff of the St. Albans AZessenger (daily). Elmer E. Whitman is 
now foreman in the composing room of the Morrisville Vews and 
Citizen. 

It would be well for the International Typographical Union to 
pay a good man for the purpose of organizing the working printers 
of the various important towns contained in the Green Mountain 
State. It would have the desired effect — to improve the condition 
of printing and printers. No doubt such a movement would meet 
with formidable opposition on the part of many proprietors and 
employing printers at first, but if such an attempt were made for 
the good of all concerned I, for one member of the craft, believe 
that success would follow. ‘‘In union there is strength,” and 
there is no reason to doubt that if the important burroughs of the 
state were unionized printing would be raised to a higher standard. 
In New York and other states thriving unions are contained in 
very small towns. If Montpelier, Burlington, Fair Haven and 
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other places of the state had union charters like Rutland, for 
instance, it would redound to .the financial benefit of employ- 
ers and employés alike. Let us have the printers organized, and 
the way to do it is for each typesetter, job printer, pressman and 
stereotyper to interest him or her self in the matter, and the benefits 
which will accrue will more than pay for the labor done. 


W. E. H 


FROM BOSTON. 


To the Editor: 
The electrotypers of this city, who left their work six weeks 


Boston, Mass., April 16, 1891. 

ago because of failure to obtain certain concessions asked of their 
The trouble 
has caused serious interference with the printing business of the 


employers, have returned to their respective shops. 


city and the idleness of nearly a hundred men for a month and a 
half without the accomplishment of a single object for which the 
strike was inaugurated, for the return of the strikers was an uncon- 
ditional surrender. 
that wages will be advanced by the different employers as they 


The prospective results are the possibility 


may decide in individual instances, and the probability that future 
differences will be settled without recourse to strikes. 

The office of the Boston Post has been removed from Milk 
street, where it has been located for many years, to a building 
especially fitted for its use on Washington street, next door to the 
flerald. The Post, Herald, Globe, Fournal, Advertiser and Record 
offices are now clustered together within biscuit toss of each other 

An effort is being made by the officers of Typographical Union 
No. 13 to organize the female compositors of Suffolk county to 
the end that everyone connected with the trade may be benefited 
through higher wages and fewer hours of labor. 

A committee has been appointed by Typographical Union No 
13 to secure, if possible, the enactment of a law by the legislature 
rendering it impossible to have any portion of the state printing 
work performed by non-union labor. There is an existing law, 
passed in 1887, which pledges the state to have its printing done 
only in offices recognizing the union scale of wages 

Arrangements are being made for the thirty-ninth annual con- 
vention of the International Typographical Union, to be held in 
this city from June 8 to 14. 

The Xeferee, a new Boston sporting and dramatic paper, is 
edited by Mr. Ed A. Perry, a former writer for the Boston /era/d 

It has been decided to hold the pressmen’s annual picnic this 
year at Melville Gardens on June 20. A. Walsh, 
R. P. Barnes, J. F. O'Sullivan, B. G. Quinn and J. J. Doherty 
constitute the committee of arrangements. 

The case of the committee of the Boston Pressmen's Union, 


Messrs. F. 


against whom action was brought by a Boston printer for the issu- 
ing of an alleged boycotting circular, has been decided in favor of 
the defendants. 

Messrs. L. Barta & Co., 
setting machine. 

There was an attendance of nearly two hundred at the barge 


have recently put in a Thorne type- 


party of the Boston Printers’ Club on Fast Day evening. Barges 
were taken at Post Office Square, and after an enjoyable ride 
through the suburbs the members of the party alighted at the 
Union Market Hotel, in Waltham, where a banquet was held and 
dancing indulged in. 

The annual meeting and banquet of the Boston Master Print- 
ers’ Club was held April 15, at Young’s Hotel. There was a good 
attendance, and the reports of the officers and committees showed 
that the year which ended with the meeting had been a prosper- 
The election of 
officers for the current year resulted as follows: President, F. H 
secretary, L. A. Wyman ; 
G. Rockwell, 

Among the 


ous one for the club, financially and otherwise 


Mudge ; vice-president, J. S. Cushing ; 
treasurer, S. J. Parkhill ; executive committee, H 
H. O. Houghton, Jr., Thomas Todd, C. J 
invited guests at the banquet were ex-President Lee, of the 
De Vinne, of 


Peters. 


National Editorial Association ; Mr. Theodore L 
New York; Mr. H. G. Bishop, of New York, and Mr. Charles 
Gray, of Providence, Rhode Island. G 
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FROM DETROIT. 
To the Editor : Detroit, Mich., April 7, 1891. 

Detroit Union held its annual election on March 25 for dele- 
gates and officers, with the following result : Delegates to Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, Patrick J. O’Grady, Robert Jaffray ; 
president, Fred B. Martin; vice-president, George W. Duncan ; 
recording secretary, Harry D. Lindley ; financial secretary, Rich- 
ard Lindsay ; treasurer, Edward Look ; sergeant-at-arms, William 
N. Neack; executive committee, Thomas G. Cornyn, William J. 
Palmer, Arthur Robinson, William A. Taylor and William H. 
Wagner. The gentlemen selected as delegates are both well- 
known members. Mr. O’Grady has served the union well as a 
member of the executive committee the past two years, and Mr. 
Jaffray has been financial secretary the past three years, and is 
well qualified to fill the office of delegate. The newly elected 
officers were duly installed at the regular meeting, April 5. The 
board of directors appointed for the ensuing year are, William 
N. Barnes, John Carroll, George B. Des Autels, Fred Kendall, 
Philip A. Loersch. 

The Rogers typograph has been in use on the 77zéune for 
about two months. The publishers of the 7776 announce that 
they have made a contract for a new dress of type and other im- 
provements which will add greatly to the appearance of the paper. 

The Lvening Sun has been removed from Croghan street to 


Woodward avenue. 

Detroit Union voted $25 to Frederick City Union, and $15 to 
Aberdeen, South Dakota, Union, to help them along in their 
troubles. 

William G Rathman, a member of No. 18, was elected a 
member of the board of education at the spring election on 
April 6. 

Fred Kelly, of the 77ibune, has resigned the foremanship of 
the newsroom. PASS, 


GOVERNMENT PRINTED ENVELOPES. 
ko the Editor: GateEna, IIl., March 28, 1891. 

It has been said that ‘‘ Republics are ungrateful.” It seems 
that the Typothetz of St. Paul has felt the force of this saying 
in a way that has caused it to take some action in the matter (see 
page 564, March number of THE INLAND PRINTER). All who are 
in the printing business for profit are injured by competition 
coming from the government furnishing stamped envelopes, 
printed at prices that are ruinous. But, can any man be stupid 
enough to think that a lot of ‘‘ whereases”’ and ‘‘ resolves” will do 
any good, or that ‘‘our representatives in congress assembled” 
will do anything to change the situation? No, gentlemen; they 
have little use for the printer except to make a handle of him to 
lift them into office. They are not under any obligations to the 
printer when once they get in. It is perhaps three years since the 
editors of the State of Illinois had a talk on the subject of govern- 
ment envelopes and they resolved this and that, and what came of 
it? It is sheer nonsense to resolve any more. The setting of the 
wisdom of one man against that of the Typothete of St. Paul 
may appear presumptuous, but this plan is offered for what it is 
worth : 

Let the Typothetz, not of St. Paul alone but of every city in 
the country, employ asolicitor, to be paid wages out of the general 
fund, and have him solicit orders for printed envelopes from all 
those who use them. When he finds a person who uses envelopes 
from the government, let him make a note of the fact in a book 
made for that purpose. Then let every member of the Typothetz 
be furnished with the list and when a man orders bill, letter or 
note heads or other printing and his name appears on the list, 
charge him from twenty-five to fifty per cent advance on the 
regular price. Tell him, also, that when he decides to ‘‘ live and 
let live” you will be glad to quote him the regular price. But if 
we do that he will go to the amateur, you say. Well, if he will, 
why, just let him. Don’t lose any sleep on that score. If he does 
go to the amateur the chances are that he wont stay long enough 
to hurt anyone, and when he gets tired of the amateur and 





returns to the old place he will be a more tractable customer than 
before. 

The resolve business smacks of the fable of the old man 
throwing grass at the boy who was stealing his apples. So long 
as the merchant can get his printed envelopes for nearly dead 
cost, he will do so. Butif the members of the Typothetz organ- 
izations will make a decided stand, and work on the plan outlined 
above, they must surely succeed. It seems, however, that the 
resolve business and all such twaddle must be done away with; 
the proper thing to do is to pinch the buyers of the government 
printed envelopes right where it will hurt them the most —in the 
pocketbook. 

If the press of the country would use its influence against it, 
the government would perhaps stop furnishing envelopes in this 
unjust manner. Who ever saw a paper that made any mention of 
the matter at all? But the sod-corn newspaper is ready at all 
times to do the baby act and set up a howl if the job printer 
encroaches on its preserves. A newspaper will give two or more 
stickfuls of its valuable space to an outcry against. county work 
going away from home, when the office is about as well fitted for 
doing such work as a canary would be to build a nest for an eagle. 
J. 3B. 2: 





FROM BALTIMORE. 
To the Editor - Battimore, Md., April 18, 1891. 

The local staff of the American last week presented Mr. W. B. 
Clarke, the retiring city editor, with a handsome testimonial of 
their esteem. The relations of Mr. Clarke and his men have 
been of an unusually friendly character. The American is to have 
the assistance of Mr. Clarke in its editorial department, while 
Mr. James Doyle goes up from the business office to fill the posi- 
tion of city editor, made vacant by Mr. Clarke’s promotion. 
Mr. Doyle recently had charge of the United Press Association in 
this city. 

The Morning Herald recently came out in a new dress of min- 
ion and in enlarged form, having added an extra column, all of 
which gives it a handsome appearance. The counting room has 
also been greatly improved, and is now one of the prettiest news- 
paper offices in the city. Mr. Bechofer is the general business 
manager, and much of the paper’s prosperity is due to his push 
and enterprise. 

Baltimore Life, a popular pictorial weekly of this city, cele- 
brated its first anniversary last week. Some of the notices given 
Life on the occasion by the daily press were highly eulogistic, and 
were, no doubt, greatly prized by the publishers of this handsome 
weekly. 

The daily papers here, for the most part, are very liberal in 
dealing with publishers of books, magazines, etc., giving valuable 
space for the mere exchange of some book or magazine not worth 
in money value very often over a quarter of a dollar. The Ameri- 
can and some of the weeklies will give at times a whole column of 
what purports to be a review of current literature in the shape of 
publications just issued from the press, when the fact is the entire 
stuff is set from proof sheets sent out by the publishers of these 
books and magazines, and is nothing more than mere puffery to 
make the wares of a literary character sell well with the reading 
public, regardless of any merit whatever. The Baltimore Suz, I 
understand, is going to call a halt in this direction. A book or 
magazine advertisement in its columns will in the future have to 
be paid for at regular advertising rates. 

The New York Recorder is taking the wind out of the sails of 
the New York /Vor/d in Baltimore. I speak only of the Sunday 
edition of these papers. Of the respective merits of these sheets 
nothing shall be said ; I only know that newsdealers tell me that 
the late newcomer is outselling the /Vor/d, and that the secret of 
this is the fact that a handsome lithograph goes with every copy 
of the Recorder sold. 

So far this spring advertising has been very hard to catch on 
to for the weeklies. This is what the solicitors say. ‘The dailies, 
however, appear to be doing a good business in the ‘‘ad.” line. 
Mr. Hugh Coyle, advertising agent for Forepaugh’s circus, was in 
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Baltimore this week and signed contracts for pretty good space in 
most of the papers, both daily and weekly. Mr. Coyle is a news- 
paper man himself and very popular with the boys of the press 
gang. He will be very soon working his way on to Chicago, 
where the ‘‘ show ” is to exhibit. 

Our paper men, book and job people and printers generally 
can be said to be quite busy at present. The mention made in my 
last letter concerning the Catholic Mirror, as to its present owner- 
ship and contemplated change of hands, proved to be something 
of a surprise to the craft here and newspaper people generally in 
this locality. Thus, it often happens that you have to go from 
home to learn the news. In this instance it was not exactly going 
away from home, but the information imparted came this direc- 


tion in rather a roundabout way. FIDELITIES. 





FROM MONTREAL. 


To the Editor: MontTreEAL, P. Q., April 6, 1891. 

More fires have occurred in printing houses this year than in 
many years past. First of all was C. O. Beauchemin & Fils, St. 
Gabriel street ; ‘‘ Printing House row,” Craig street, had a large 
fire about January 12: The Benallack Lithographing and Printing 
Company; Southam & Carey, ticket printers; Waters Brothers 
& Co., printers ; J. H. Elliott, lithographer and printer ; H. Owen 
& Co., printer; the 77rwe IWitness and City Printing Company 
being all in that building. Later on Mitchell & Wilson, Notre 
Dame street, and Joseph Fortur, St. James street, stationer and 
printer, were badly scorched. They all survive, and many of 
them are far better equipped than formerly. The two best wood 
engravers in the city also had the same experience, C. W. Koppel 
and J. L. Wiseman, both on St. James street. 

M. St. John, formerly editor and leading spirit in locking out 
union printers on the //era/d, has resigned and taken a position 
on the Canadian Pacific railway. This leaves Peter Mitchell alone 
in the fight, which has not abated one iota. By the way, the great 
Peter is not so great since his defeat on March 5, 1891, in North- 
umberland county. He had had a monopoly for years as a mem- 
ber of parliament for that locality, and could easily be elected 
with seven hundred majority. The tables were turned this time, 
for after Typographical Union No. 176 had sent to the printers 
and organized labor there a history of his action here he was 
elected by a rousing majority of five hundred to stay at home in 
the future. 

No. 176 held its annual election April 4, and the following were 
elected for one year: C. J. Maguire, president ; T. J. Finn, Jr., 
vice-president ; John Taylor, recording and corrresponding secre- 
tary; David Smith, financial secretary ; L. Z. Boudreau, treas- 
urer ; James Freels, sergeant-at-arms. The boys are talking of 
having an excursion on Queen’s Birthday to Quebec, going May 23 
and returning May 26. ; 

The 7rue Witness issued a St. Patrick Day number that was a 
credit to that institution. 

Goodchild & Madley is the name of a new printing office 
situated on William street. Mr. Madley received a fat take of 
about $5,000 from the old country a few months ago, and hence 
the new firm. He is well known in the city and will hustle 
things. 

The Zcho, published by David Taylor and Louis Z. Boudreau, 
two members of No. 176, is meeting with considerable favor. 
They do a good amount of jobwork. Mr. Boudreau is also presi- 
dent of the Central Trades and Labor Council. 

Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 52 held its annual election 
April 3. The officers are as follows: N. Stephens, president : 
George Owen, vice-president; Albert Abson, corresponding and 
recording secretary ; T. Bell, financial secretary ; John Clendin- 
neng, treasurer ; Arthur Tock, sergeant-at-arms. They will send 
a delegate to the international convention at Detroit in June, and 
he will be Albert Abson. 

The //era/d issued a daily during election time called the 7v/:- 
sraph, but it died when Peter Mitchell was made ex-member of 
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FROM WASHINGTON. 
To the Editor : WasHINGTON, D. C., April 21, 1891. 

In our April letter we made mention of the strike of the book 
and job printers here. We are now pleased to state that out of 
the seventy-five men who walked out about fifty have been called 
back to their former offices, and at their own prices. Every office 
except two, that at first refused to accept the demands of the 
union, has concluded that a ‘‘ walk-out” was of too expensive a 
nature, and called their men back. 
of Rufus Darby, and Mr. McQueen, whose employés are still out. 
We are very sorry to see the latter gentleman refuse to pay the 
additional two cents asked by the union, for we consider that he 
has one of the best equipped and cleanest offices in the city. As 
for Mr. Darby’s establishment, we have known the real standing 
of his office so long that we deem No. ror better off by not giving 
it cognizance. About two years ago our union issued an order 
that all plate matter should be paid for at the rate of regular 
Those offices openly refusing to 


The two exceptions are those 


reading matter composition. 
accede to these terms would be branded ‘‘unfair."’ To this order 
Mr. Darby (who edits the Swuday Republic) paid no heed. 
Though Mr. Darby has the facilities for doing good work, he will 
find that this ‘‘ break” will be a bad one. 

There are now about twenty-five typos yet on strike, and we 
cannot but congratulate President Kennedy for the successful 
manner in which he has conducted this affair. We consider him 
the right man in the right place. 

Secretary Padgett, of No. ro1, is about as busy now as he has 
been since he first took that position. The striking printers have 
to be paid each week, vouchers made out, traveling cards issued 
and various other business transacted. 

About one hundred employés at the government printing office 
have suffered the loss of their positions since our last letter, and each 
succeeding Wednesday ‘‘ more to follow” is expected. 
these ‘‘unfortunates’’ have called upon the public printer to 
ascertain the cause of their removal, and the only reply they 
received was that a reduction of the force was necessary. We 


Several of 


learn that there have been a few reinstatements already made. 

The Sunday Chronicle (an unfair paper published here) has 
placed the blame of the recent printers’ strike upon employés of 
the government printing office, and stated that it was intended to 
give them an opportunity to advance their scale of prices in the 
future. We would advise the editor to look back a little, and 
peruse the proceedings of the recent meetings of No. 101, and he 
will see if the government printing office printers took any action in 
the strike at all. The: matter was left solely in the hands of the 
down-town book and job printers, where it rightfully belonged. 
We make this correction merely in behalf of the government 
printing office typos, whose sympathies are always with the down- 
town people. 

Mr. Willis Hawkins, editor Avacostian Magazine, has sold that 
paper to the proprietors of Aate /ie/d’s Washington, and it will 
be amalgamated with that publication. It is understood that the 
price paid for the above magazine reached nearly $8,000, from 
which fact it is readily seen that the paper is quite valuable. 

The Woman /nventor, a new and novel publication, made its 
initial appearance on our streets a few days ago. It is edited by 
Charlotte Smith, well and favorably known here for her untiring 
efforts in behalf of her sex. 

The bright and spicy little bi-weekly, /zvendtive 
appearance April 7, with a fine illustrated edition of a history of 
the Patent Centennial, which was celebrated here a week or so ago. 
The /uventive Age is one of the brightest little journals issued in 
this city, and the recent Patent Centennial celebration here was 
first suggested by the Messrs. Du Bois, editors of that journal. 
The last issue was printed ina pale blue ink, and showed up to 
good advantage, the general make-up and presswork being of the 


Avge, made its 


finest mechanical order. 

Three Links, a four-page weekly sheet issued in the interest of 
the Odd Fellows of this city, bids fairto be asuccess. The journal 
is issued from the office of Wilkins & Rynex, and is a breezy little 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE TYPEFOUNDRY SYNDICATE. 
BY TYPOGRAPHICUS. 

HE final passage of the great typefoundry interests of this 
country into the hands of a syndicate of capitalists who will 
control them as one corporation is so nearly a foregone con- 

clusion that it is not too early to anticipate some of the possible 
effects of such an event upon those who are, next to the founders 
themselves, most vitally interested in the matter, namely, the 
printing fraternity. 

Certain facts in relation to its formation are in the possession 
of the public. It is understood that the capital for the enterprise 
(which is variously stated at $15,000,000 to $30,000,000) is to 
come from Europe, and that a part of it is already on deposit in 
this country. It is difficult to understand why it was necessary to 
enlist European capital in such an enterprise when there is an 
abundance of it in the United States that is seeking investment, 
and it seems almost a pity that so important an industry should 
pass into the control of foreigners, for there is no gainsaying the 
fact that the control of any commercial enterprise is in the hands 
of the majority stockholders. It is to be hoped that this feature 
of the affair is misunderstood, and that after all the industry of 
typefounding in the United States will still be dominated by 
American capital and American brains—the two powers that 
have built it up until it is greatly in advance of its competitors in 
all other quarters of the world. 

The process of bringing this combination to the point where it 
is almost a conclusion has been a long and tedious one, for there 
were many conflicting interests to harmonize, and some that 
sturdily refused to harmonize at all. Nearly all the founders 
have now consented to the agreement, and those who have not 
and will not have set prices on their plants and have given the 
syndicate an option upon them. The formation of the corporation 
from its inception has been in the hands of men who are eminent 
among typefounders for their enterprise and business ability, and 
the persistence with which they have maintained their purpose 
until it is almost realized, in the face of great opposition on the 
part of some and exasperating indifference on the part of others, 
proves that these promoters are entitled to all the distinction that 
has been accorded them. 

The plan, so far as its projectors have seen fit to make it 
known, is to take into one corporation all the typefounders who 
would join it, and buy out those who would not, thus bringing into 
the possession of a single corporate ownership all the typefoundries 
of the United States. A new and radical change in the system of 
manufacturing type will be made, which will so simplify the busi- 
ness that some of the foundries will be closed entirely, as those 
which will remain in operation will be able to furnish all that is 
required. This will effect a great saving in the aggregate expense 
of running, and that saving can be added to the dividend of the 
corporation. But the greatest item of economy will be found in 
contracting the output of individual foundries, or confining each 
to certain special lines. Many faces of body type will be discon- 
tinued in a short time. They were never necessary, and were 
produced simply because each foundry was obliged to have its 
quota of modern or old style faces, and each one sought to origi- 
nate something different from all others, with only partial and 
often unfortunate success. 

No doubt the printers would be benefited if nearly all these 
faces were eliminated entirely, leaving two or three good series 
each of old style and modern, which would be standard and could 
be purchased from any branch of the corporation in the United 
States. By this method sorts of every description could be kept in 
stock in large quantities, another source of convenience to printers. 

The new corporation, however, will give the death blow to that 
most desirable element in commerce, namely, competition. It 
matters not that the typefounders themselves have by their unrea- 
sonable war in prices brought about the condition of affairs 
whereby they are compelled to seek relief through the medium of 
a single corporate ownership ; it matters not how plausible are 





their protestations of an upright and honorable purpose, nor how 
loftily they disclaim any intention of organizing a monopoly. No 
one doubts the sincerity of their intentions. The gentlemen who 
have been most active in the promotion of the affair are the build- 
ers of the typefounding interests of this country, and they have 
the entire confidence of the printing fraternity. But are they not 
erecting an institution which has within it all the possibilities of a 
monopoly, and which they cannot control against the authority of 
the majority stockholders ? Men do not transact business for their 
health nor for pastime, but for hard cash. If the business of 
typemaking has developed rapidly in this country, furnished us a 
great variety of new faces from time to time and assisted in edu- 
cating the public taste for a high class of printing, it is all owing 
to the competitive element, not to any patriotic sentiment on the 
part of the founders. So long as each foundry strives to outdo its 
competitors in the production of new and attractive faces there is 
an incentive to renewed effort and a prospect of steady develop- 
ment. But the moment that a single ownership dominates the 
entire industry this incentive is lost, and the whole question 
becomes simply one of economy and profit. 

It is throwing dust in the eyes of the public to say that new 
and independent foundries would be started if the monopoly 
became oppressive. They might, indeed, be started, but it would 
be years before they could get together matrices sufficient to afford 
the printers any relief, and during the process they would be bit- 
terly opposed by a corporation which had reduced the industry to 
such a system that it could make type much cheaper than they, 
and could afford to fight them for an indefinite period. 

At the beginning, every matrix in the country will be owned 
by the combine. These matrices represent a lifetime of toil by 
many hands and millions of money. They could probably be 
reproduced in less time, but where are the hands and the millions 
for their reproduction to come from ? 

The promoters of the syndicate scheme will doubtless be its 
executive officers for a time, but they will be simply employés, 
and if at any time the majority stockholders choose to increase 
the price of type they must comply with the choice or resign. 

It will seem like parting with old friends to feel that such old 
and respected houses as Marder, Luse & Co., Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, George Bruce & Sons, and 
others who have earned the confidence and esteem of their 
patrons, will be sunk in a great corporation, and that the men 
whose energy and enterprise have created a great industry will no 
longer have dominion over it ; but such will be the case. Their 
signs may swing to the breeze as usual, but they will be empty and 
meaningless, for the absolute control of the business will be in the 
hands of men who care no more for its higher development or for 
its patrons than they do for the South Sea Islanders. 

Competition, that public safety-valve, will be dead. The splen- 
did industry of typefounding might as well be owned by one man 
as by one corporation, so far as the interests of its patrons are 
concerned. 





THE PAPER IN THE WORLD. 

According to the Pafer World, the total number of existing 
paper mills is put at 3,985, with an annual production of 1,055,- 
ooo tons of paper, made from all kinds of material. No less 
than ninety thousand men, and twice that number of women and 
children, are employed in this industry, while the capital invested 
is over $300,000,000. The annual consumption of the paper made 
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THE MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS. 


Among all the improvements and inventions upon which patents 
are issued, it is common knowledge that a very small percentage 
ever reach the degree of practical adaptability to the needs and 
circumstances of industrial life. The marked exceptions to this 
rule are the patented improvements and inventions of a young 
friend and personal acquaintance of the staff of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, a personal acquaintance of nearly all the expert pressmen 
in the city of Chicago, a man whose name is already a household 
word to the printers of the Northwest, and whose genial disposition, 
honest countenance and skillful and peculiar mechanical ability, 
have won for him the respect of the employers and employés 
engaged in the art of 
printing in this busy 


| company an hour's serious trouble or worry since the moment it 
was left in running order. This is a very remarkable fact, and is 
due partially to their simplicity and partly to the pains and care 
taken in the manufacture. 

The points of interest to our readers may be stated to be : 
First. The bed motion, or mechanism governing the action of 
the type bed in its reversions. How to reverse a rapidly moving 
bed with greatest ease, least jar, and all within a very few inches of 
space, has been an open problem for fifty years in flat-bed cylinder 
press construction. The machinery usually employed for that 
purpose is known to everybody as springs, weights, bumper shoes, 
air cushions, etc., in their various combinations. Miehle believed 
that the weaknesses developed under high speed with the old 
mechanism could be 


overcome if retarding 
and starting could be 





time. We refer to Mr. 
Robert Miehle, the in- 
ventor and perfecter of 
the cylinder printing 
presses bearing his 
name, whose portrait 
is given herewith. 

We are sufficiently 
bigoted, after our long 
experience with print- 
ing, to modestly declare 
that we know a good 
thing in our line. We 
are convinced by com- 
mon observation, and 
by the unrestricted ex- 
pressions of approval 
of such expert press- 
men as R. F. Sullivan, 
of the Henry O. 
Shepard Company; 
Henry J. Wendorff and 
Martin Knowles, of the 
Knight & Leonard 
Company; Garrett 
3urns and Rudolph 
Timroth, of Rand, 
McNally & Co. ; Robert 
Granger, of Donohue & 
Henneberry, and R. P. 
Yorkston, of New York, 
the undoubted king of 
printing press salesmen 
of America, that old 
friend and companion 
of Andrew Campbell 
and the late lamented 
Stephen McNamara, 
that Miehle’s printing 








done by applying the 
principles of positive 
mathematical accelera- 
tions. The motion of 
an arm attached to a 
crank handle illustrates 
the crude principle, as 
it develops every degree 
of acceleration. The 
application of the prin- 
ciple to the require- 
ments of printing 
presses has been aban- 
doned by inventors 
because of seemingly 
insurmountable obsta- 
cles which would 
always present them- 
selves. We had 
believed it to be an 
impracticable field of 
experiment, but when 
we are confronted with 
Miehle’s roller on the 
circumference of an 
enlarged star wheel, 
the roller sliding on a 
straight steel plate, and 





witness the reversion 
of his largest presses at 
the rate of 4,000 times 
per hour (2,000 impres- 
sions), with such ease as 
not to throw over an un- 
supported pica em quad 
standing on end, we 
bow to the inevitable 
and are happy to be the 





medium by which the 





press bed motion is a 
short cut from com- 
plexity to simplicity 
and superiority. 

Five years ago Miehle built his first press and put it into his 
brother's office, on Chicago avenue in this city. In all essential fea- 
tures it was perfect. It has been watched by the pressmen of this 
city ever since with deep interest and admiration, and a description 
of it appeared in this journal in the October issue of 1887. In 
1889 Mr. S. K. White became interested as builder of the presses, 
and since then the Miehle Printing Press and Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been organized, and that company is now supplying 
the Miehle presses. Itis very much to the credit of the mechanical 


ROBERT 


ability associated in the company that every press yet erected has 
given instantaneous satisfaction, a very unusual result in printing 
press erection, and especially with a new kind of press. We are 
reliably informed that no Miehle press yet erected has given the 


printers ofAmerica may 


MIEHLE. 
B become acquainted with 


the works of Miehle. 

Second. A prominent and valuable feature of the bed motion is 
the entire disconnection of the bed during the periods of reversion 
in the fullest sense of that term. So complete is the disconnection 
that the labor of the reversion has no effect on the other mechanism 
of the press. At reversion there are no connected gearings to 
cause a retarding vibration to the constantly revolving cylinder, 
and the result is that all the other mechanism of the press has at 
all times the same and equal resisting pressure, always doing the 
same amount of work, and operating constantly in the same direc- 
tion. 

Third. The great power of the Miehle movement has rendered 
unnecessary the usual custom of making the lightest possible bed, 
so there will be the least possible momentum to overcome. Light 
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beds spring under heavy frames, rendering the ‘‘ make-ready ” 
very difficult. Miehle contended that strength of bed was essential 
to quick ‘‘ make-ready,” consequently his beds are made as heavy 
and strong as would ever be required for any class of work. 
Without the great power in his reverse motion, he would also have 
been governed by the rules of other press makers, that of making 
a comparatively light bed, which tends to spring and work up the 
quads. 

Fourth. This ingenious and practical inventor first conceived 
and put into practical operation the idea of giving to the angle 
roller a positive motion, not depending on the inking plate to 
revolve them. This preserves the angle roller from being chipped 
at the ends or being torn by the sudden contact with the plate, 
and increases the distributing facilities, because the driving and 
angle rollers are always at work, whether in contact with the plate 
or not. 

There are various other features of minor import, such as 
improved feed guides, foot brake, to stop the press almost 
instantly, dipping stripping fingers, and, by no means the least 
important, his greatly improved tripping mechanism which will 
trip the cylinder twelve inches after the grippers are closed, and 
at any time, without the least injury to the press. 

Colonel Yorkston, in speaking of the press a few days since, 
made the remark that Mr. Miehle was the first practical expert 
pressman who has taken wholly upon himself the task of building 
a printing press. The combination of pressman, mechanic and 
draftsman is rarely found in one man, but any day Mr. Miehle may 
now be seen in the machine shop or the drafting room, hard at 
work on the drawings of different sizes of presses which the Miehle 
Printing Press and Manufacturing Company are expecting to put 
on the market, besides the standard sizes now in use. 

THE INLAND PRINTER desires to state its candid belief that 
when the printers of this country really want a good, practical 
and scientifically made article in the line of cylinder presses, they 
will find that the city of Chicago is exactly the place to visit to 
purchase them. Few persons really comprehend the strife to 
excel in the various branches of industrial life in this city. The 
tide of practical inventions in nearly all classes of machinery and 
appliances has come westward, and seems to be advancing more 
rapidly in the atmosphere which pervades this city than any other. 
Never in the history of printing press manufacture has a compara- 
tively new machine taken such a strong hold upon the trade as the 
Miehle press, as it is already the pet of the pressmen and pride of 
the proprietors wherever running. 


Copyright, 1890, by C. B. CortrELL & Sons. 
ELECTROTYPING.* 


NO. I, 

Electrotyping, as applied to plate printing, consists in the 
molding or reproducing of printing surfaces by means of a plastic 
material, and the deposition of a copper shell thereon, by sepa- 
rating the metal from the solution and depositing the same in solid 
form by means of a galvanic or electric current. The resulting 
shell is removed from the mold and backed with a suitable metal, 
after which it is finished, ready for the printer. 

Much as we are indebted to the scientific men of Europe for 
many of the earlier discoveries in this beautiful process, to the 
electrotypers of the United States alone belongs the credit of its 
practical application to the purposes of the printer. Their inge- 
nuity and skill, and the application of labor-saving machinery and 
appliances, have brought the art to its present high state of 
perfection. 

Of late years the process has been so much improved that it is 
found more economical, in the printing of large editions, to elec- 
trotype the forms as set up than to wear out the type on the press. 


* Through the kind permission of Messrs. C. B. Cottrell & Sons, New 


York, manufacturers of printing presses and electrotype and stereotype 
machinery, we reprint this article on Electrotyping from a work recently 
issued by them. It will run through five or six numbers of THe INLAND 


PrinTER, and will no doubt prove of great interest to our readers. 











The same holds good in regard to complicated jobs, blanks, tables, 
etc., which otherwise would have to be tied up for future use. 
The saving in time, material and money by having an electro- 
type foundry attached to a printing office is beyond question, as it 
enables the printer to duplicate his forms rapidly and distribute 
them without delay. It also enables the office to dispense with a 
great amount of expensive material, which otherwise would be in 
constant use and wear. Economy in presswork is an important 
item and should not be overlooked, particularly for long runs, as 
the forms may be duplicated at a trifling expense over the cost of 
composition, reducing the number of impressions to a minimum, 
and thereby increasing the profit on the work. Should the plates 
get damaged in any way, or corrections or alterations become 
necessary, they can be attended to at once on the premises, avoid- 
ing expensive delays caused by having the work done outside. 
Finally, a sharper and cleaner impression is obtained from a cop- 
per surface than is possible from either type or stereotype metal. 
With a firm belief that electrotyping will eventually be adopted 
by the more enterprising printers of the country, we propose 
giving a detailed and practical description of the best methods and 
latest improved appliances necessary to carry on the business 


successfully. , 
THE FOUNDRY. 


Electrotype foundries should be located on top floors. where 
plenty of light and ventilation can be obtained. When electro- 
typing is carried on extensively it is best to have two rooms—a 
molding and a finishing room. 

THE MOLDING ROOM. 

The molding room should be well ventilated, have a high ceil- 
ing, a concreted floor and a plentiful supply of water, and should 
contain all the necessary appliances for melting the wax, prepar- 
ing and taking the molds, and depositing the shells and backing 
them ready for the finisher. 

THE FINISHING ROOM. 

The finishing room should have plenty of light, and should con- 
tain all the tools and machinery necessary for finishing, mounting 
and repairing the plates. 

TO THE PRINTER. 

All quads, leads and furniture should be high if possible. In 
offices having no high quads, etc., low material is used; but 
greater care is necessary and more time is consumed in cutting 
down the displaced wax on themold. More labor is also required 
on the electrotypes, and the plates are not so perfect as when high 
material is used. 

White and copper-faced type should not be used in the same 
form, as the deposit of copper on the type, be it ever so thin, 
causes a variation in their height, which is quite noticeable when 
the printing is done on sized and calendered paper. 

When the matter occupies only a portion of a page, or the lines 
are shorter than its full width, as in poetry, an inverted letter 
should be placed in each corner as a guide to the finisher in bev- 
eling the plate. All large blanks, title pages, and unprotected 
lines, should have inverted lines so placed as to protect the exposed 
lines from injury while the plate is being shaved. 

Owing to the immense strain on the form in the operation of 
molding, it is necessary, in order to bind the type securely, that 
the chase and furniture should be three-quarters of an inch high 
and perfectly true and square. The form must be properly jus- 
tified and every type squarely on its feet. Use plenty of quoins, 
and lock the form much tighter than for letterpress ; otherwise 
the displacement caused by the entering of the wax between the 
type will spread the lines in both form and mold, in consequence 
of which the type will be thrown off its feet and an imperfect 
plate will be the result besides the annoyance of having to scrape 
the wax from the type. 

When the types are placed in the chase they should be sur- 
rounded by type-high guards, shaved perfectly true, with the 
shoulder toward the type. These guards prevent the wax from 
spreading during the operation of molding ; they facilitate the 
process of backing the shell, protect the plate while being shaved, 
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and are finally cut down and used as bevels, by which means the 
plate is clamped to the patent block. 

Should the spaces or leads rise to the surface of the type while 
the form is being planed down, it is asure indication that either 
the matter is not properly justified, or the rules or guards bind. 

All imperfect letters should be marked by the proofreader and 
thrown out before the form is sent to the foundry, as the plate will 
be an exact duplicate of the type. This is an important matter, 
especially to printers who do their own electrotyping, as the 
imperfect letters, unless discarded, will continually reappear, and 
be the means of causing unnecessary labor and expense by insert- 
ing good type to replace the battered or damaged ones in the plate, 
and this annoyance and expense will continue so long as the imper- 
fect type is allowed to remain. 

WOOD CUTS. 

Wood cuts should be surrounded by type-high guards and locked 
up in the same manner as type forms, in order to prevent the 
blocks from cracking. The guards also prevent the wax from 
spreading and causing a heavy edge around the outside of the 
mold. 

Wood cuts should be carefully cleaned with ammonia or benzine 
and thoroughly dried before being blackleaded. Lye should never 
be used, as it opens the joints and swells the lines of the 
engravings. 

Should fine checks or cracks appear on the face of a wood cut 
that is to be molded, place a strip of moist blotting paper about 
an inch wide over the crack, and apply a heated building iron to 
the blotting paper for a few seconds, or until the paper becomes 
partly dry, when the check will close or disappear. The cut must 
be immediately rubbed dry with a brush, and blackleaded and 
molded at once, as the crack is liable to reappear. 

When cuts and type are used in the same form, the cuts should 
be perfectly true and square; otherwise the type will be thrown 
off its feet. When cuts are too high they should be reduced to 
the height of the types; if too low they should be made type-high 
by proper underlaying. 

MOLDING FROM DUPLICATES. 


Every remove from the original means an inferior plate, to 
avoid which never use stereotypes or electrotypes to duplicate 
from, if possible, as a much better mold can be made from the 
wood cut or the original. 


MOLDING FROM PLATES MOUNTED ON WOOD. 


Plates mounted on wooden bases, when used in type forms 
from which electrotypes are to be made, are a great source of 
annoyance to the electrotype molder and finisher, as the wooden 
base gives way or sinks below the type in the process of molding, 
so that the finisher is obliged to beat up the cut from the back, to 
a true and even surface with the face of the plate. This is a waste 
of much valuable time and adds considerable unnecessary expense 
to the cost of the work ; and even when done by an expert, and in 
a careful manner, the fine lines are distorted and the plate often 
destroyed. 

The details of process cuts or half-tones are often lost in mold- 
ing by being mounted on wooden bases. 

Too much cannot be said in regard to this matter, as pressmen 
are often censured for defects in printing that are sometimes due 
to the imperfect molding and finishing of plates. 

In order to remedy this evil, or at least place the blame where 
it properly belongs, the pressman should be supplied with a good 
hand-press proof from the original, before the impression is taken 
in the wax. 

If plates are used in type forms from which electrotypes are to 
ke made, they should be mounted on so/id metal bases. The cost 
is trifling as compared with the results. 

MOLDING COMPOSITION. 

New molding composition consists of about 85 per cent of pure 
beeswax, 10 per cent of crude or virgin turpentine and 5 per cent 
of plumbago, which should be thoroughly mixed and freed from 
moisture (before being used) by boiling for about two hours in a 
8-4 








jacketed steam-pot. Five per cent of Burgundy pitch should be 
added to the above in extreme hot weather. The crude turpentine 
is added to reduce the cone-like structure of the wax, and the 
blacklead to prevent the composition from sticking to the cuts or 
form, while Burgundy pitch prevents the composition from becom- 
ing too soft in warm weather. 


BEESWAX. 


Beeswax is the natural secretion of the bee, and is formed 
under, the rings of the belly of the insect, which constructs with it 
the cells of the comb in which the honey and larve are deposited. 
The.wax is obtained by slicing the comb taken from the hive, 
draining and afterward expressing the honey, and melting the 
residue in boiling water, which is kept hot for some time in order 
to allow the impurities to separate and be dissolved. When the 
liquid cools, the wax concretes and is then placed in pans or other 
suitable vessels. In this state it has a yellowish color and is of a 
firm, solid consistency and somewhat brittle. Pure beeswax has 
a granular structure, and when rubbed with the thumb (when the 
thumb is perfectly dry) emits a slight squeaking noise. Its point 
of fusion is 142 degrees Fahrenheit, and its specific gravity from 
.960 to .965. 

Various adulterations have been practiced, most of which may 
be detected. 

Meal, earth and other insoluble substances are separated by 
melting and straining the wax. 

When the fracture is smooth and shining, instead of granular, 
the presence of rosin may be suspected ; this is dissolved by cold 
alcohol, while the wax is left untouched. 

Chloroform will dissolve only 25 per cent of pure wax, while 
stearine and fatty matters aré dissolved completely. 

Spermaceti, lard, oil, tallow and suet reduce the melting point 
and specific gravity, and also render the wax softer and less cohe- 
sive ; they also produce a smooth and less granular fracture. 


(To be continued.) 


NEW POSTAL ORDER. 


At Washington, D. C., on April 20, the following order was 
issued by Acting Postmaster-General Whitfield, which modified 
former regulations of the department as to postage on newspapers 
and periodicals : 

Order No. 138.—Ruling 68, page 794, January, 1891, postal guide is 
amended so as to read as follows: Under the proviso of section 352, postal 
laws and regulations, the postage on newspapers (excepting weeklies) and 
periodicals deposited in a letter carrier office by publishers, when sent to 
regular subscribers, or as sample copies, or by newsdealers, when sent to 
regular subscribers, for delivery by its carriers, is as follows : 

1. On newspapers (excepting weeklies, for the rate of which see division 4 
of this ruling), without regard to weight or frequency of issue, one cent each, 
to be prepaid by affixing ordinary one cent stamps to each paper. 

2. On periodicals (other than newspapers) not exceeding two ounces in 
weight, one cent each, to be prepaid by affixing ordinary cne cent stamps to 
each publication. 

3. On periodicals (other than newspapers) exceeding two ounces in weight, 
two cents each, to be prepaid by affixing ordinary two eent stamps to each 
publication. 

4. Weekly newspapers entitled to second class rates, except on above, one 
cent per pound, to be weighed in bulk and to be prepaid with newspaper and 
periodical stamps, at office of mailing. 

5. The rate of postage on newspapers and periodicals of the second class, 
when sent by others than the publishers or news agents, shall be one cent for 
each four ounces or fractional part thereof, without regard to place of mailing 
or destination. (Sec. 351, postal laws and regulations.) 


PrESSMEN frequently find they cannot print plated papers in 
bronze with success. The heavy coating on the paper absorbs the 
size so that the bronze will not ‘‘stick.’. This can be obviated 
by running the sheets twice through the press, using size each 
time, and allowing it to dry after the first impression, which it will 
do very quickly. The first printing fills up the pores in the paper, 
leaving an excellent ground for the second impression, to which 
the bronze will adhere firmly. The extra cost of the double work- 
ing should of course be taken into consideration in estimating the 


cost of the work. 
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Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
FIRST PRINTING ON BOSTON COMMON. 


BY H. E. ROUNDS. 


{} may be a mistaken idea on my part, of course ; possibly some 
enterprising disciple of the ‘‘art preservative,” long ago, in 
ihe times that tried men’s souls, had a printing office on 

}oston Common somewhere — that classic ground so endeared to 


the heart of every true American — but until proof is furnished to 
the contrary I shall claim that honor, and herewith have it 


recorded. 

The way of it was this: When the reunion of the Grand 
Army of the Republic was held here in Milwaukee in 1889, I, 
among other printers of the city, printed quite a number of orders 
for cards for the ‘‘vets,” but not as many as might have been 
done had I known beforehand how universal the custom of 
exchanging cards was on such occasions. Last summer, before 
the annual meeting, I became struck with the idea of attending the 
reunion at the ‘‘Hub,” having never been East since leaving 
Vermont when a year and a half old; and naturally having for- 
gotten all I ever knew about the effete East, I desired to see as 
many historical places as possible. 

The time and expense could hardly be afforded, particularly 
the latter, even at greatly reduced rates of transportation ; but 
suddenly a bright idea occurred to me. I had on hand for sale a 
small self-inking press suitable for card work, though not fast, and 
knew where I could get a stock of G. A. R. cards to take along, 
with the privilege of returning what I didn’t use. The risk was 
small, the chances great (in my mind). So, at it I went preparing 
for the momentous trip. As a preliminary, in the army, and that 
I might be ex rapport with the‘ boys,” I became a member of a 
local post, having never before joined, mainly on account of the 
short time I was in the service, and feeling a certain diffidence in 
claiming a veteran’s honors therefor. 

I selected a sufficient number of fonts of suitable type, laid 
them in a little cabinet, tacked strawboard over each case to keep 
the type from becoming ‘‘ pied,” packed the cabinet, press and 
fixtures carefully in an old trunk, and then purchased another 
small packing trunk and partly filled it with the G. A. R. cards in 
good variety, about sixteen thousand in all. So far, so good. 
Visions of a pleasant and instructive trip, not only costing me 
nothing but paying a handsome surplus, - floated before me, but 
‘‘the best-laid plans of mice and men gang aft aglee.” Let us 
not anticipate, however. 

Passing by all mention of the trip, Sunday evening, August 10, 
found our post in Boston, too late to attend church. Monday 
morning I started out to find a suitable room wherein to open up 
my mammoth printing establishment, but met with no success. 
Every desirable place looked at was occupied or not obtainable. 
Being a stranger in the city, of course, I did not know just where 
the best points were. Finally, in my perambulations, about 3 
o'clock p.m., I came to Boston’Common and sat down in the 
shade of a tree to rest and reflect, although I was too full of my 
scheme to do much solid reflecting. 

It was a lively and inspiriting scene, a great many G. A. R. 
men being there walking about, greeting old comrades and “ fight- 
ing their battles o’er again.” One side of the Common, facing 
Tremont street, was lined with booths and tents in all stages of 
erection, the proprietors of which were busy making preparations 
for the coming harvest of nickels and dimes from hungry and 
thirsty soldiers. 

Then and there it occurred to me that the Common ought to be 
just the place for card printing. There was an absence of that 
crowded, excited condition of things in the city, the boys taking 
their ease, as it were, and it seemed as if they would be more apt 
to give me their orders than they would in the most favorable loca- 
tion down town. The headquarters of the Woman's Relief Corps 
was also there and had many visitors. 

The idea grew on me the more I considered it; so, approaching 
a shrewd-looking Yankee busy preparing his booth, I asked him 
how much he would charge for room therein for my outfit during 
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the week, or, say till the following Friday afternoon, by which 
time I thought the rush for cards would be over and my stock 
exhausted. He scratched his head, masticated his quid vigorously, 
and finally ‘‘reckoned” that $1.50 per day would be about the 
proper figure. I demurred and a compromise was made on the 
basis of $5.00 for the term. Then I hustled around, found an 
expressman, rode down to the depot with him, got my trunks, after 
considerable delay, and returned to the Common. By this time it 
was too late to open up, as there was a regulation requiring all 
booths to suspend operations at 5 o'clock. I had supper, took a 
long street car ride in the evening and retired to post headquarters 
in a hall on Hanover street, which was not, by any means, all that 
fancy had painted it before leaving Milwaukee, in the matter of 
accommodations. About midnight I retired to my 2 by 7 dirty and 
lumpy mattress on the floor, to dream of a steady stream of 
‘‘almighty dollars” flowing in on the morrow. 

It was rather late in the morning when I reached my “‘ office,”’ 
owing to a long wait getting breakfast, and upon opening up and 
arranging my material, I found that the type in the little cabinet 
which I had so carefully packed, was hopelessly ‘‘ pied.” The 
tacks used were too small and too few in number and had not held 
the strawboard down firmly to place; so that the smaller type had 
wandered to and fro in the boxes end had all to be put back 
in their proper places before anything could be done. It was dis- 
heartening, and took me all the forenoon. When this was done 
and the press got ready, I hung out my placards and samples and 
rested. A sandwich, a piece of pie and a cup of alleged coffee, 
taken in the booth, constituted my frugal meal, to save time 

The afternoon was almost barren of results. It was the day of 
the great parade and most of the soldiers were, of course, in the 
procession. Such as were not were busy looking on. Total 
receipts for the day, $1.75. ‘‘ Never mind,” thought I; ‘‘ there are 
yet three days left, and tomorrow I ought to keep busy, surely.” 

I was unavoidably late again Wednesday morning, and the pro- 
prietor of the booth said that several parties had been there inquiring 
about cards. He also added, laughingly, ‘‘ The early bird catches 
the worm.” I felt a little ‘‘wormy,” but off with my coat and 
then and there set up and worked off what I have reason to sup- 
pose was the first job of printing ever done on Boston Common. 
It was a G. A. R. card, with my name, city, state, number of regi- 
ment, etc., on the front, with the word ‘‘ over” on lower corner, 
and on the back was the following legend in pica roman : 

FIRST PRINTING EVER DONE ON BOSTON COMMON. 

The undersigned has rented space in Booth No. 27, and is prepared to 
print cards for G. A. R. men, Sons of Veterans and ladies of the Woman's 
Relief Corps. Prices, from 95c to $1.75 per 100, according to quality. Leave 
your orders early. Good work, promptness and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Remember the place, opposite —-——, 159 Tremont street. 

While I was working off a few hundred of these cards, quite a 
number of soldiers came to the booth for lemonade or eatables of 
some kind, but seemed to be in a hurry and did not stop to inves- 
tigate the operations of the silent disciple of Franklin, in the 
corner. Very likely they did not know that such a momentous 
deed was being enacted, the little press making but slight noise 
and looking more like a toy than a printing machine. A few came 
around to my side of the booth, and to those, of course, I ventured 
the query if they would like some cards printed. Up to that time 
I was under the impression that the mountain was coming to 
Mahomet ; not that Mahomet would have to go to the mountain 
In other words, I thought that the mere announcement of there 
being a printing ‘‘ office” on the ground would suffice to give me 
all the work I could do alone, and came near securing the services 
of a boy who said he had ‘‘ one of them kind of presses at home,” 
to help me out in case ofa rush. It was just as well that we could 
not agree on terms. He was Bostonese and it was an extraor- 
dinary occasion. He struck me for $1.50 per day, the same figure 
that the booth man gave, and said he did not care much about 
working, anyway. He volunteered, however, to go about the 
Common and hand my cards to the ‘‘ bluecoats,” for fifty cents, 





and I closed the bargain. I have reason to believe that as soon as 
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he was out of the range of my vision he left for other green pastures 
(the Common was a cow pasture in Revolutionary times, we are 
told); at least, there was no marked influx of business that after- 
noon, and the idea began to dawn upon my mind that if I did not 
want to take that trunk fuil of cards back home with the laugh 
Total receipts for the day, three 


” 


on me, I had got to ‘‘ hustle. 
orders, $4.50. 

The next (Thursday) morning I was at Booth 27 in good season, 
determined to push business ; so, taking my sample sheets, I made 
frequent short trips on the Common, interviewing such soldiers as 
I met ; but that plan did not seem to work well. A large proportion 
of them had cards, some (from the back counties) had no use for 
them, and those who thought favorably of the idea said they would 
call around during the day and leave their orders. I succeeded in 
getting one order from an Ohio comrade who was peddling souvenirs 
of the encampment in the shape of three ‘‘ buckeyes” attached 
together by ribbon, taking enough of his unique souvenirs to pay 
for fifty cards. It almost always happened, also, that when I was 
gone from the booth for any length of time, upon returning my 
landlord would report visitors, who went away saying they would 
call again ; so I concluded to stay there and try another method. 

I have never been very successful as a solicitor or canvasser, 
not having the ‘‘ gift of gab” and peculiar tact so necessary in that 
calling, and had not before acted as ‘‘ fakir” ; but, mastering my 
natural repugnance to becoming one of that numerous and valuable 
class (and every kind under the sun was represented there), I kept 
my eyes open and whenever a G. A. R. man approached the vicin- 
ity of Booth No. 27, I chipped in my dulcet voice with those of 
my landlord and his helpers, and the occupants of the booths on 
either side — one a ‘‘souvenir”’ dealer and the other a man selling 
walking canes. The salute given to possible customers was about 


as follows, with variations: Booth 26: ‘‘Grand Army canes here! 
Going fast! Only a few more left !’’ Booth 27: ‘‘ Here’s the place 
to get your lunch! Hot coffee and sandwiches!” ‘‘ First printing 


ever done on Boston Common! Step right up and have your cards 
printed while you wait!” ‘‘Ice-cold lemonade, only five a glass! 
Pies and peanuts! ‘G. A. R. cards printed here — the only place on 
the Common!’” Booth 28: ‘‘ Here’s your Grand Army souvenirs,” 





,» 


(pronounced so-ve-nighers,) ‘‘and Guide to Boston!” etc. Peram- 
bulating fakirs would also occasionally chip in with a mention of 
their wares, and that locality was decidedly noisy at times. 

Booth 27 did an excellent business that day, keeping one man 
busy going for and returning with the various eatables and “drink- 
ables required, but my oratorical efforts did not seem to ‘‘pan out”’ 
very well, and the printing business still languished. Only six 
orders, mostly for fifty cards each ; total receipts, $6.75. Deduct- 
ing the cost of the expensive cards, there was ‘‘ nothing init.” So 
I determined to fool away my time no longer, and late in the 
afternoon took down my sign, packed up, locked the trunks and 
told my landlord I would go to the clam-bake at Plymouth 
upon the following day (never having attended one) and would 
call and get the trunks late in the afternoon. He said that wouid 
be all right, they would probably stay there till Saturday forenoon 
and would take care of them. He also, in consideration of my 
poor success, knocked off $1.25 from my rent —at my suggestion. 

I went to the clam-bake and it was ‘‘a big thing,” well worthy 
of description ; but as it is foreign to the subject of this sketch, I 
will not attempt to describe that most interesting trip. It served 
to make me ‘‘kick myself,” to use a popular phrase, to think that 
I had almost wasted four days of valuable time when I might have 
been taking in other interesting objects in Boston and vicinity. It 
was supper time when the excursion train reached the city on its 
return, and in the evening I went to the Common to see if my 
trunks were safe. 

Upon coming in view of the now familiar locality, I was struck 
dumb with astonishment at the magic transformation scene which 
had occurred within twenty-four hours. Not a booth or tent was 
visible. Like the wandering Arab, they had folded their tents 
and silently stolen away. To all intents and purposes it was as 
if the busy scene of the previous days had never been. The 
Common was bare, save a few scraps of paper here and there, and 
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the silvery moonlight, bathing with its splendor all objects, 
animate and inanimate, made it a picture long to be remembered. 

But I was not easy enough in mind to enjoy the tranquil scene. 
My trunks, containing property worth about $125, were missing, 
and I did not even know the address of my landlord, who, I pre- 
sumed, had taken care of them. Calling on the chief of police, 
who received me very courteously, he said that I had better confer 
with the policeman whose beat took in Booth 27, and whose duty 
it was to oversee matters thereabouts. I found him but he knew 
nothing of the trunks; said nothing could be done then, but told 
me to go in the morning to a little house on the Common where 
all articles found thereon were taken, and if my trunks were not 
there, to let him know and the matter would be investigated. - It 
worried me considerably, but did not entirely deprive me of sleep, 
and in the morning I found the trunks all right and had no diffi- 
culty whatever in reclaiming them. Indeed, anybody could have 
gone there, claimed them and taken them away without any 
questioning. 

Saturday and Sunday I devoted to seeing some of the most 
notable sights of the historical city, regretting that my time was 
then so limited, and Monday afternoon went to Providence for a 
few days’ visit with friends; and thus ended my first trip to the 
East. (May it not be the last!) I like Boston and Providence. 
To a westerner they are quaint and interesting, and I would like 
to make the trip over again, minus the outfit which, presumably, 
did the ‘‘ first printing ever done on Boston Common. ” 

TO PREVENT ELECTRICITY ON THE PRINTING 
PRESS. 

Wet acloth with water and wring it out well until it is only 
damp, then pour a little glycerine upon the damp cloth and wipe 
the surface of the tympan sheet with it, only on that part of the 
sheet where the impression is, as it is there that the reaction is 
effected — at the point of pressure. Do not put on too much 
glycerine, as it will wrinkle the sheet too much. Simply go over 
it as you would in oiling the sheet to prevent offset, but do not 
saturate it. If you find that one application or wiping will not 
stop the trouble, go over the impression parts again in the same 
manner. Some kinds of stock are more susceptible than others, 
and call for an additional application.—American Art Printer. 





HOW NOT TO DO IT. 

Sometimes one can learn as much by other people's failures 
as by studying the successes of their more“ brilliant brothers. 
Thus much by way of preface or apology for Johnny’s composi- 
tion, made public in the San Francisco “.waminer. 

Gees hisses, but ducks quacks, and wen Franky, that's the 
baby, is painfle in his lap he hollers, but the lionroars like dissan 
thunder and makes the welkon wring! Uncle Ned, which has 
been in Injy, and every where, he says one nite a lion came out of 
the woods and went to his correl for to eat his cattle Uncle Ned 
he got up and looked in the correl thru a crack, the lion 
shode his teeth, and Uncle Ned sed, ‘‘ The iddiot thinks I ama 
dentist, but I haven't no time for to tend to him. Ile send for the 
lion tamer to quell him with his I.” 





AN ARAB SAYING. 


Remember three things come not back : 
The arrow sent upon its track — 

It will not swerve, it will not stay 

Its speed ; it flies to wound or slay. 


The spoken word, so soon forgot 

By thee, but it has perished not. 

In other hearts ’tis living still 

And doing work for good or ill. 

And the lost opportunity, 

That cometh back no more to thee. 

In vain thou weepest, in vain dost yearn, 


Those three will nevermore return. 
—The Century. 
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‘TYPO. 





EPICUREAN RESTAURANT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Delicious Eatables for Hungry Bipeds Tornado, Lightning, Earthquake 


1234567890 1234567890 


Ornamental Window-Shade Manufacturers 
FABRICATE AND DECORATE 


Printing-Office Enigma, Compositor Puzzler 
UNREADABEE MANUSCRIPT 


NATIONAL: Houschold LAUNDRY 





ALL COMPLETE WITH FIGURES. 


LINING ACCURATELY AT TOP AND BOTTOM WITH POINT JUSTIFICATION. 
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TYPES, BORDERS 
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AULES, LEADS 
FURAN TRAE 
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CASES, 
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DICKINSON & OSBORNE, 
BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


aewefers’ ano loapidiste’ Poofs, 
Raifroad Gickel Hredded, 
Gondeculive lumbering Machines, 
Stee? Plate Straight loine aro 
Gyefoid Ruting Machines, 









AND FINE MACHINERY FOR ARTISANS AND ENGRAVERS GENERALLY. 


GEOMETRICAL LATHE CUTTINGS AND STRAIGHT-LINE 
OR CYCLOID RULING DONE TO ORDER. 














Ee COUNTRY PROUT TY. 


SQUARE SIDES AND PATENT THROW-OFF AND SQUARE DROP-BED. { 














THE BOSS COUNTRY PRESS OF MODERN TIMES. 
oor a EXAMINE 
. Our COMBINATION NEWS AND JOB PRESS, 
ONLY - - $700.00. 
| Our MADISON QUEEN BOOK PRESS, 
ps — ONLY - = — $1,400.00. | 
i = Our MADISON KING DRUM CYLINDER, 
\ ONLY - = $2,200.00. 
. Our ACME PAPER FOLDER, 
ONLY : - $150 00. } 
Our MADISON 0. S. GORDON, 10 x 15, 
ONLY . - $240.00. 


BARGAINS IN SECOND-HAND 
WASHINGTON PRESSES. 


MWZRITE FOR OUR GREAT OFFER. 


No. 1. 7-Column Folio (boxed and on cars), $600.00 
No. 2. 8-Column Folio (boxed and on cars), - - - - - - - - - - * “ = ~ “ 700.00 
No. 3. g-Column Folio (boxed and on cars), - - - - . . - - - - - ~ - = = 800.00 


THIS PRESS is the Most COMPLETE, the EASIEST RUNNING, the MOST ECONOMICAL, the BEST PRESS in the WORLD for the money. 
&a- Write for Testimonials and Cash Discounts. 


R E M EM B E FR { FIRST. — The Prouty is sold by more Typefounders than any other press made. 
SECOND.— We can SAVE you MONEY on Type and Printers’ Goods. 


Ww. G. WALKER & CO., = = Madison, Wisconsin. 
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OX: JUPLEX:PERFECTING= PRESS 


~ FOLDING MACHINE. 
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Delivers 3,500 to 4,500 perfect papers, folded, per hour, either four, six 
or eight pages, from flat beds and ordinary type forms. 
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Mr. T. C. O’Hara, the well-known expert machinist of the Boston Herald, under date of September 1o, 
1890, writes as follows to Mr. H. I. DiLLENBAcK, manager of the Rutland (Vt.) Hera/d, the purchaser of 


the first of the above machines: 
Boston, Mass., September 10, 18go. : 


At your request I attended the shop test of the new Cox DupLex Wes PerFeEcTING Press, built for the Rutland //era/d, and 
carefully inspected its operation and made a thorough examination of its construction. The press stood partly over a pit and 
partly on the floor, upon planks, and was not fastened down in any way; and it was run by a four-inch belt. At the first trial 
of speed, it ran at the rate of 3,000 complete papers per hour; at the second, 3,600; at the third, 4,560. Its operation during 
7 these trials caused no perceptible jar of the machine nor of the floor of the building, nor did it give any indication of strain upon 
the machine, and it ran with perfect steadiness and smoothness. The principle of the machine, while novel, is entirely practical, 
and overcomes entirely the obstacles to speed and smooth running always heretofore encountered in the construction of flat-bed 
printing presses, and in my opinion the invention has solved the great problem in the construction of machines for the use of 
: newspapers of moderate circulation, desiring to print from type at high speed, in a manner destined to revolutionize this branch 
A of printing press manufacture. 





Under date of December 9, 1890, Mr. Dillenback. Manager of the //era/d writes: 

The press is running nicely. I believe it to be the press, without a rival, for newspapers desiring to secure all the advantages 
of a fast perfecting press without the delays, expense and other disadvantages of stereotyping ; and I do not hesitate to recommend it 
unqualifiedly. The press runs smoothly and economically, is handled with ease by a young man who never before saw a perfecting 
press, is thoroughly well built, and does better work than the vast majority of presses. I know of no ‘‘ outs” about it, and feel justi- 
fied in saying that no one can say aught but in praise of it. 


The press is now in daily operation in the pressroom of the Hera/d, where it is fully demonstrating its 
capacity to do all that is claimed for it. 
Full information may be obtained by addressing the manufacturers. 


THE DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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‘SCLIPSE” 


HE ‘construction is simple, the power and strength warranted, the fitting and finish first-class. Only 
small exertion is necessary to operate by hand, and the fly-wheel is made extra large as an additional 
advantage. The pulley for power is always ready for the belt when needed. The knife cuts from 

left to right; has a sliding, draw.movement, which is uniform and rapid and can be stopped at any point in 
the cut. There are gibs in the frames for the adjustment of the knife-bar. Either the usual style of clamp 
and gauge or the intersecting clamp and gauge is furnished, as may be preferred. The back-gauge is split, 
thus admitting of two sizes being cut at one operation. In the front table is a brass measuring rule divided 
into eighths of inches. Only spEcIAL boxing charged for. 





; | For Ship- | Price 
Sizes | Size of Pulley. for ping | at 


1— [ower Sete acto GEORGE H. SANBORN & SONS, 


Inches | Inches 
x Inches face diam. about > 
5) 30 4 16 | 180 | 1,900 | $325 
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HIGHEST AWARD! THE H. C. HANSEN 


SILVER MEDAL AWARDED AT THE 
SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION PoweER IMPROVED 


= PIR-HOLE PERFORATING IAGHINE. 


THE Price, LEE & ApkKINS Co., PRINTERS AND BOOKBINDERS. 
New Haven, Conn., March 26, 1891. 
Mr. H. C. HANSEN, 24 and 26 Hawley St., Boston, Mass.: 

Dear Sir,—We have used your Perforating Machine for several months, and wish to say 
to you that we are very much pleased with it. It is the best machine of its kind that we 
ees Yours very truly, THE PRICE, LEE & ADKINS CO. 

(DICTATED) Per M. B. 






“as 


PRINTING HouSE OF ROCKWELL & CHURCHILL, 
Mr. H. C. HANSEN: Boston, February 1, 1889. 
Dear Sir,—It is with pleasure that I write of our experience with the Perforating Machine 
purchased of you in July, 1888. It has been in use nearly every day on all kinds of stock, and 
the perforation is as clean on 16-lb. folio as it is on the heavy ledgers or card stock. Your 
instructions to run only one sheet at a time has not been our custom, as we run three or four 
at once of ordinary stock with clean work and without apparent injury to the machine. I have 
never seen its equa] for rapidity and perfection on straight work. 
E. L. SLOCOMB, Foreman Job Room. 


H. C. HANSEN, 26 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass.: New Beprorp, Mass., June 18, 1890. 


Dear Sir,—The Perforator purchased of you over a year ago has given entire satisfaction. 
Have found it very useful on all classes of work, and it certainly fills the place of a higher 
priced machine. In fact, we think every enterprising printer should have one. 

Yours truly, CHAS. W. KNIGHT. 


MANUFACTURED AND For SALE BY 


H. aoa HANSEN, TYPEFOUNDER, 
24 & 26 HAWLEY STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 


S 8 8 8 8B 8B B 


PRICE, $75.00. 








oward Iron Works, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


THe “VICTOR” 


WITH IMPROVED FINGER GAUGE. 


Best Lovw-Priced 
steam and Hand Power Cutter 
im the Market. 


SIZES, 30 AND 32 INCH. 


@ =I > PRINTERS’ . 
y oem AND BOOKBINDERS’ 
2 MACHINERY. 


WVrite for Prices. 


BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 


GEN’L WESTERN AGENTS, 


1145 & 417 PIFTH AVENUE, : CHICAGO. 
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i i Li : NEw SPECIMEN BOOK 
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PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


RHO Ly AICAGO< S Above Book will be mailed post- 








paid to any address. 
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PonnENT * (fire: Stitching Machines 


PATENTED MAY 11, 1886; JULY 31, 1888; JULY 16, 1889. 
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(See full length of staples of each machine in above cuts ) 


No. 1. Foot Wire-Stitcher, round or flat wire, for saddle or flat stitching, - - - - - - Price, $125 
No. 1. Power J ce 2 J: - - - - - . os 150 
No. 3. “ “ “ “ “ a . ‘ a : : “400 
No. 4. Extra Heavy, round or flat wire (from 2 sheets to 1% inch in thickness), flat or saddle stitching, * 600 








E. P. DONNELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DEXTER FoLpina Machines 


HAVE ALWAYS TAKEN THE LEAD IN IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS, AND TODAY STAND SECOND TO NONE. 


DO NOT BUY A FOLDER WITHOUT WRITING US. 


DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


FULTON, N.Y. 
Successors TO DEXTER MANUFACTURING CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 





— 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE C0., Agents, Chicago. 
MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY, Agents, St. Paul, Minn. 





| HERE ARE Printing Inks and Printing Inks. 
But when you get through experimenting, 
come back, as everybody does, to the old 


reliable goods of 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS, 
60 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 





—-« IMPROVED @— 


Bronzing Dusting Machine. 


SIZES: 
12x20, 14x25, 16x30, 25x40, 28x44, 34x50, 36x 54, 









Ba Write for Prices and Particulars, “@ 


EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 


OVER 500 IN USE. 191 & 193 Worth Street, NEW YORK. 
SPECIAL MACHINES for PHOTOGRAPH MOUNTS and CARDS. 
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THE ART DIVINE.* 

HERE is at Paris a place of pilgrimage for the typographer 
in love with his art and desirous of turning to account his 
leisure moments. It is the Mazarine gallery, where the 

most precious monuments of European printing are exhibited. 
Beside the xylographic specimens of the fifteenth century, one sees 
there the marvelous impressions of Mayence in movable charac- 
ters, near by some books of Pfister, of Faust, and Pierre Schéffer, 
all three cotemporaries, associates or pupils of Gutenberg. 

By the side of these authentic witnesses of the origin of an art 
which spontaneously spreads and multiplies to infinity, like all that 
is beautiful and useful, the visitors to the Mazarine gallery are also 
permitted to admire the first typographic models of the presses of 
Strasburg, Rome, Venice, Cologne, etc. This collection of hun- 
dreds of chefs-d’auvre offers to the student a field so vast and varied 
that, after taking one taste, there is no more regret for the hours of 
leisure, since they can be rendered both pleasant and instructive. 

The prototypographié savants who have instituted these che/s- 
dauvre, had the spirit of large-heartedness and devotion, and, far 
from pursuing a mercantile end in the exercise of the new art, they 
only saw a means of diffusing the light impatiently awaited. For 
one who is enriched, how many of these precursors have found 
ruin, while as to covering themselves with glory and honor, all, 
with few exceptions, have fully succeeded. Their names are 
immortal as the art which they have assisted in publishing. 

Long as may appear this preamble, it may not be useless at this 
moment, when the memories of the Universal Exposition are still 
present in all minds; when the noise made around the composing 
machines, after having put the finger in the ear of the typographers, 
tends gradually to weaken. We repeat that all this fine bluster 
vanishes as the song of a nightingale in the morning! But here it 
is awakening in the descriptions of the new linotype, not less mar- 
velous, we are assured, than the machines of Kasteinbein, Fraser, 
Thorne and Lagerman. 

Without wishing to strike at such or such of these inventors, 
we may be permitted to inquire if they have ever seen a book, or, 
better, if they have ever seen some books; if they have taken 
the trouble to compare them, to analyze them from a technical 
point of view ; in a word, to study them. 

If they have done this, they ought to be convinced that a book, 
like an edifice, has its peculiar physiognomy ; that it is from this 
alone that it takes its value; that its typographical aspect, inti- 
mately allied with its esprit, is as the resultant of the thoughts 
which it incloses, and that this personal seal being taken away 
there would only remain a commonplace formula if the hand of the 
artist had not been sufficiently wise to give it a particular imprint. 

Each book worthy of the name is now a monument erected to 
one of the branches of vast human knowledge; although formed 
from the same materials and perhaps fashioned by the same hand, 
where does one see one book resembling another book? Cana 
Horace or Virgil have the same aspect asa Tacitus or a Xenophon? 
A collection of celebrated authors, presented in an identical form 
cannot command the price that it could if each volume which 
composed it differed from its companions. That is elementary, 
save, it seems, for certain inventors. 

All start out with this principle : that composition is a mechani- 
cal work ; so be it. But into this operation, mechanical in appear- 
ance, there enters a touch of cerebral function sufficiently notable. 
A foreign princess understood this when on visiting a composing 
room and a workman said to her with modesty, ‘‘ You see, 
Madam, we are only machines,” she responded, ‘‘ Yes, but very 
intelligent machines ! " 

Now, if a finely mechanical work is distinguished by its mathe- 
matical regularity, almost automatic, that of the composition 
includes, on the contrary, a great variety of details. One line 
does not resemble another line. Scarcely one page resembles 
another page. Like the thoughts of which they are the image, 
they succeed each other and are distinguishable one from the 


* Translated by Miss Ella Garoutte, from L’ /ntermédiare des Imprimeurs, 
for’ THE INLAND PRINTER. 








other comparable in that to the children of one mother, who, 
while preserving a certain family air do not reproduce absolutely 
the portrait of it. What is the cause of this forced dissemblance? 
The diversity of the words themselves, in a word their spacing. 
It is a fact that in spacing lies the chief difficulty of composing, to 
speak truly, the only difficulty, but it remains a difficulty for the 
most practical workman; judge if the workman is replaced by 
machinery! For example, a certain line is spaced by two points 
another by four or five; this one by three points, that one by one 
and ahalf. These unhappy doves, the thoughts, whom it is the 
mission of the typograph to imprison, do not all present them- 
selves in the same manner to enter their cages; some are docile, 
others refractory, all of unequal size and plumage, and sometimes 
it is necessary to take out one already captured, for the purpose of 
introducing another ! 

Think of a machine performing all that is required of an active 
workman, but-it may be that tomorrow the linotype, distancing 
all the systems of the present, will present the last word of pro- 
gress in solving the difficult problem of spacing. 

What a fate would menace the industry of the book if the 
machines should ever attain the desired perfection. 

Happily, it is not a danger; the machines cannot even execute 
the body of the book. At most it can only be employed in the 
making upof a paper. And in considering the ‘‘ fine copy,” the par- 
celing out of this copy, the multiple corrections, the incessant 
overrunning, one can judge if this task itself is easy. But the 
greater the difficulties which the inventor encounters, the more 
obstinate he becomes in his efforts to surmount and conquer them ; 
nothing abates his courage and the systems succeed each other des- 
perately without bringing the solution of the problem. The 
problem is one which cannot be treated mechanically. Printing 
is an art, not a trade. No other art lends itself less readily to 
mechanical execution. It is this which the inventors seem too 
kindly to disregard. It is necessary to remind them. Do they 
follow a trade, who, inventing the types, reproducing faithfully the 
characters and signs employed by the scribes in their most per- 
fect illuminating, succeed at the first stroke in giving, by the 
clearness of their impressions, the illusion of the writing itself ? 

Was Pierre Schéffer only practicing a trade who invented, in 
addition to the metallic font, those superb initials with double 
clamps, making red and blue, marvels of the imagination, the secret 
of which was not penetrated for four centuries ? 

Also, we must recall the names of Nicolas Jenson, who, in 1740, 
invented the beautiful roman type which is still employed for the 
finest editions. 

The Nereli brothers, of Florence, who, seconded by Demetrius, 
of Crete, abandoned their occupation of silversmiths to make 
themselves the revealers of Homer. 

Alde Manuce, who, in concert with Francois, of Boulogne, 
invented the beautiful cursive Italian which ravishes the eyes of 
our cotemporaries. 

Junte and Elzevir, who vied in activity in producing such won- 
ders of taste and erudition. 

The Estiennes, grand educators of the family and of the people, 
and whose smallest glory is to have given the treasure of the Greek 
language and the first version of Anacreon. 

Christopher Plantin, of Anvers, who, to crown twenty mar- 
velous works (buds out of his garden) produced, after seven years 
of study and vigils, the incomparable Polyglot bible. 

The valiant Etienne Dolet, who paid for the so called erro- 
neous interpretation of a text of Plato with his life. 

Have they only exercised a trade who, lettered and learned, 
restored the mutilated texts of poets and philosophers of antiquity 
for the increased pleasure of humanity past, present and future ? 

Do they only pursue a trade who, continuing the noble tradi- 
tions of their predecessors, find still the means, by the application 
of modern science, to execute typographical wonders which Firmin 
Didot would not disown ? : 

Printing is not a trade, but an art — the grand, graphic art. 

It is not the wish that anyone should fail to realize his ideal, 
but the inventors of the composing machines resign themselves to 
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unsay the prophetic words of Gutenberg, presenting to his asso- 
‘‘ This is the art divine!” It is 
about four hundred and fifty years since the words were pro- 
The expression was gathered up and adopted by the 
No one has 


ciates a sheet of the Catholicon : 


nounced. 
bishops and cardinal under the pontificate of Paul II. 
come to annul it ; nothing has been able to destroy it. 
For being the intelligence which has enlightened, consoled and 
enlarged the confines of the world, for discovering the mode nec- 
essary to the perpetuation of their thoughts, there was needed a 
man who was the equal of the brightest genius. This the inventor 
of the printing press was. Its glory cannot but enlarge as the cen- 
turies advance, those propagators of human knowledge. The lino- 
type will not efface the word with which Gutenberg has baptized 
his immortal work until the day when printing, becoming a mechan- 
ical art of writing, which it is, will cease to be ‘‘ the art divine.” 
[The above translation is one of the best that has 
appeared from the pen of Miss Garoutte, who has made a 





of the encyclopedia as a commercial reference book has been 
readily conceded by competent men. The special features are of 
Mr. Menken’s conception and execution. The book has met witha 
well-deserved success ; a second edition has since been published. 

Mr. Menken has been an able and prolific writer on technical 
subjects and in his editorial capacity visited and described many of 
the largest and most famous industrial establishments throughout 
the United Kingdom, and his descriptive powers and grasp of 
technical detail has won him golden opinions on all suck occasions. 
Messrs. Wyman relinquished the publishing business in 1889, and 
Mr. Menken purchased the whole of the copyrights of ‘‘ Wyman’s 
Technical Series,” including the ‘‘ Printer’s Library of Technical 
Works.” Further additions have since been made and these books 
are known as the best series of practical text-books in the English 
language. Several of the books comprised in the series were 





good selection from the French journal and put it in the 
best shape for English readers.—EpiTor. | 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


EMINENT LIVING PRINTERS. 


BY JOHN BASSETT, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR OF THE ‘‘ PRINTING WORLD.”’ 


NO. XV.—E. MENKEN. 
RACTICAL printers will read with pleasure the fol- 
lowing particulars concerning a brother craftsman and 
one of the leading lights of English printing trades 
Mr. Menken was_born in the year 1846, and 
he humorously adds, ‘‘I don’t know what for and wish I 
From this remark we must infer that Mr. Menken 
has had his share of printer’s worry. Many old stagers will 
smile with satisfaction to think that someone else has not 
been allowed to escape the usual brain-racking wear and 
Mr. Menken has worked his way 





journalism. 


hadn't.” 


tear of a printing office. 
from printer's devil to editor, and during the whole of -his 
life has been a most diligent student and reader and a great 
lover and collector of books. He has a perfect knowledge 
of four languages and a smattering of one or two more; 
therefore it is not to be wondered that he rose rapidly. For 
twenty years Mr. Menken was associated with the late firm 
of Wyman & Sons, and the amount of literary work he has 
managed to get through has been enormous. He was 
assistant editor of the Printing Zimes until Mr. Charles 
Wyman had a serious illness, when he was appointed editor, 
a position he occupied for many years. 

Concurrently with the above paper, Mr. Menken sub- 
edited the Furniture Gazette, and subsequently being offered 
the editorial chair on this paper, he accepted it and only 
resigned recently through pressure of other business, after 
having held the appointment for fourteen years. Messrs. 
Wyman & Sons, in 1887, published ‘‘ The Royal Album of 
Arts and Industries” (price three guineas, and edited by 
Mr. Menken), a unique work which was a means of greatly 
furthering the interests of British commerce and industry by 
making known in the most distant quarters of the globe the 
productions of the best manufacturing houses of Great Britain. 
The great value of the ‘‘Royal Album” in this direction was 
wisely acknowledged at the time. Messrs. Wyman’s appreciation 
of Mr. Menken’s work on the album is shown by the following 


letter : 4 
74 AND 76 GREAT QUEEN STREET, June 28, 1887. 


DEAR MENKEN,—I wish to tender you my success and appreciative thanks 
for your admirable work on the ‘‘Album.’’ I inclose you a check for one hun- 
dred guineas, which I hope may be some recompense for your extra exertions, 
which I most gratefully recognize. Yours very truly, E. WyMaN. 


In 1888 Mr. Menken edited another work brought out under the 
title of ‘‘Wyman’s Commercial Encyclopedia.” It contains a 
mass of invaluable commercial, legal and statistical information 
not to be met with in any other work. The extreme usefulness 














written at the instance of Mr. Menken, who also originated 
the ‘‘Printing Trades Diary and Reference Work,” and the 
‘‘Furniture Gazette Diary,” both of which annuals are still in a 
flourishing condition. 

To the above business of publisher, Mr. Menken has added that 
of second-hand bookseller, and well compiled catalogues of rare and 


curious works are issued by him monthly. That most voracious 
of book lovers and book readers, Mr. Gladstone, is a large buyer, 
as evidenced by his orders written on the margin of the returned 
catalogues and exhibited in the window. 

Any American printers visiting London will find the original of 
the portrait at Bury street, Oxford street, near the British 
Museum. It is unnecessary to say that books on printing are a 
specialty ; in fact, what printer could resist a Hansard, a Simperley, 
a Savage or a Johnson ? 









































PROGRESS OF TYPOGRAPHICAL .EXCELLENCE IN 
THE WEST—AS OTHERS SEE US. 


Mr. Joseph Hatton, the well known English littérateur, recently 
arrived in this country, where he is almost as well known as he is 
on the other side of the Atlantic. So much at home is he here 
that when he dropped into the Chicago Forty Club the other night 
with his friend Willard, the actor, nobody appeared to be much 
surprised. The members just seemed to think it the most natural 
thing in the world that he should drop in upon them from London 
without any fuss or ceremony. 

Although Mr. Hatton does not stand in the first rank as a 
literary man, a scholar, or a scientist, yet he is a gentleman whose 
opinion is always worth having with regard to anything connected 
with the art preservative. He has few equals in the literary field 
for industry, fertility and breadth of scope. He is a critic, novel- 


ist, dramatist, all-round journalist, lecturer, musician, and 


welcome club raconteur and bon vivant. Few persons possess a 
more comprehensive knowledge of the men of the times than he 
does, a fact which was aptly illustrated in the series of articles 
he published a few years ago in //arfer’s Magazine on ‘ Journal- 
istic London.” In these articles the leading characteristics of 
his co-workers in the metropolitan journalistic field were lightly 
And _ so, 


Irving as historian on the actor’s great tour through the United 


but deftly touched. when he accompanied Henry 
States, it was generally recognized by the press that he had done 
his work judiciously in spite of the strong temptation that 
existed in the circumstances to flatter Mr. Irving not wisely 
but too well. 

During the brief visit that Mr. Hatton has just made to 
Chicago he expressed himself as being more delighted with the 
city than any other he was acquainted with in the United States. 
‘‘ The enterprise, the go and push and life and soul of the great 
West are concentrated here in Chicago,” he says, ‘‘ while all the 
world seems to attach itself to New York. The chief difference 
between Chicago and New York is that the latter is a foreign city, 
while Chicago is an American city.” As the successful career of 
THE INLAND PRINTER has been and still is identified with the 
progress of this city, it naturally feels some pride in the praise 
bestowed upon Chicago by men whose praise, like Sir Hubert’s, 
‘‘is praise indeed.” Hence it fully appreciates all the good things 
that Mr. Hatton has been saying about the city, both in the press 
and in private conversation with his friends. 

Just at present, however, THE INLAND PRINTER is chiefly con- 
cerned about what Mr. Hatton has to say about the progress of 
the typographical art in the West, so far as he has been able to 
observe it by what opportunities he has had. He thinks that our 
daily press, with one or two exceptions, are models of get-up and 
typographical excellence — that is, of course, bearing in mind the 
hurry which must necessarily attend the publication ‘‘ on time” of 
a great live newspaper. He is not so bigoted that he recognizes 
no merit or beauty in any type or class of journal but that of the 
heavy-looking daily newspapers published in the British metropolis. 
In fact, he is glad to notice that 
as the Pall Mall 


Gazette, are making creditable efforts to enliven the appearance of 


He is too cosmopolitan for that. 
some of the leading London journals, such 


their columns by adopting the best systems of the best American 
dailies. As for publications other than the journals of the West, 
Mr. Hatton—we confess it with all becoming modesty — spoke in 
terms of astonishment and admiration of the excellent typograph- 
ical appearance of THE INLAND PRINTER. He could compare no 
British monthly with it except the celebrated Ar/ Yourna/, and 
then the comparison was hardly fair, because the Av? Yourna/ is 
exactly what its name implies, namely, a publication intended solely 
for the advancement and illustration of the progress of the fine 
arts of the world, while THE INLAND PRINTER aims at combining 
the w/i/e with the d/ce for the benefit of all the occupations con- 
nected directly or collaterally with the printing trade. In the 
opinion of competent judges like Joseph Hatton THE INLAND 
PRINTER has no peer today in its line as a trade journal, and 


it shall always be our endeavor to push onward and upward 
8-9 
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from our present by no means unenviable position. As the 
glorious art preservative advances to further excellence in the 
West we shall not fail to try to keep up, shoulder to shoulder, 
with the foremost ranks. 


OVERLAYING. 


This is the problem in all pressrooms where speed is the great 
desideratum. Indeed, in our get-up-and-get era speed is such a 
leading point that ‘‘ How to Make Ready in the Shortest Time” may 
be said to be the one great question in all our pressrooms. Many 
conflicting theories have found advocates. ‘‘ Paste as you go,” is 
the one that has been most generally adopted, where the very 
highest class work was not called for. Wherever the high grade, 
or art finish, was wanted, resort has been always had to what is 
known as the ‘‘overlay” system ; in other words, to the plan of 
making special overlays apart from the form and sheet and past- 
ing them in place on the printed tympan sheet. 

While the special overlay system has always won the prize for 
fine work on cuts, etc., yet, with the vast increase of cut work in 
our day, and the prospect of still greater volume, the time spent 
in overlaying cuts becomes a very serious item of expense, and 
eyes and brains are cast about to find a speedier system that will 
produce as good results. 

Many years ago, a very clever French Canadian —a genuine 
artist in his way—stumbled upon a method of using a thin, 
gummy paste in such a way as to represent the layers of paper 
that pressmen employ in making overlays. His recipe for pre- 
paring that paste was his own. With it, and his artistic taste in 
manipulating and spreading it, he produced wonderful results in 
an incredibly short time, distancing all his fellow-workmen both 
in speed and quality. Efforts to obtain his secret failed. Even 
his feeder, who to some extent was in his confidence, and who is 
still working on presses in this city, does not know the composi- 
tion of that paste. But it did its work, and well. After five, 
ten, fifteen.or twenty thousand impressions, it remained the same 
elastic yet firm coating that had been put on with brush or fin- 
ger, as the case might be ; and the impressions taken were as fine 
and delicate as the most labored overlay worked out with paper. 

Innumerable experiments have been made in this country to 
imitate the high results in finish and time which our friend the 
‘‘Canuck” accomplished, but thus far they have been measur- 
ably unsuccessful. The nearest to winning has been a prepara- 
tion, or paint, in which liquid rubber or caoutchouc was a prom- 
inent ingredient. But even this, fine, delicate and elastic as it 
was, left something to be desired, and thus failed to match the 
exquisite effects of the paper overlays; although on ordinary 
work it was a surprising time-saver, as, being put on with a 
brush wherever needed, it could be applied in any thickness or 
in as many layers as were required, saving most of the time spent 
in the innumerable cut-outs and layer-on-layer of pastings of the 
other method. 

The ‘‘paint” idea has gone across the ocean and found recent 
adopters in Great Britain. Critical examination of cut work that 
comes to us from there, and which was produced by the paint 
method (though without the caoutchouc ingredient, we are cer- 
tain), convinces us that they are behind us, evenin this. There 
is an immature, unfinished look about their cuts, that shows the 
pressmen were either in too great a hurry, or their ‘‘ paint” was 
too coarse or too soft for its work; or else the pressmen had 
not an artistic sense of the true values in the pictures. 

There is little doubt that with the enormous increase that is 
coming in fine illustrated work the old method of overlaying 
with pasted paper will have to go, and be displaced by some 
method that will combine speed with finish. The ‘‘ paint” frin- 
ciple looks like the thing; but the true ingredients have not yet 
been found. Besides, for the very highest work, it will require a 
genuine artist to apply it. Here is a field for study and ex- 
periment open to the pushing young pressmen of America. 


It is a fair 


Those 
who get first on the ground will pick up the gold 
field for discovery.—American Art Printer. 








THE PEERLESS PERFORATOR. 


With its earliest conception this machine received its name ; 
but how appropriately it was christened, even the inventor, at that 
time, little knew. Men propose and promise great achievements, 
but the man who performs is one among thousands ; likewise the ma- 
chine that with use proves all that has been proposed and promised 
for it will ever be found one of a very small and select company. 

In the light of such reflection it is most gratifying to have 
it said, that among the number of clever and successful machines 
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used by printers and binders this one stands eminent ; that in its 
particular class it remains today without a successful rival. This 


may seem a somewhat extraordinary assertion, but it is well sub- . 


stantiated, both by the machine's own record in work, and by the 
testimony of everyone who has used it. The accompanying illus- 
tration gives an excellent idea of the machine. 

In order to obtain the desired perfection in all parts it has been 
found necessary by the manufacturers to produce every portion in 
their own factory. Gearing, which can usually be purchased 
ready-made in any desired form, it was found impossible to obtain 
and therefore it has to be cut at home, by men trained to the 
work. An examination of the machine in detail will best show 
what we are able here to scarcely more than mention. 

GauGEs.— Careful observation of what was demanded, tedious 
experiment before reaching the desired point, and no small expense 
of ingenuity and time, have resulted finally in what was espe- 
cially desired — accuracy in adjustment and simplicity in handling. 
The gauges are so arranged as to be easily changed from point to 
point; also to compensate for any irregularity in cutting or print- 
ing of the paper. 

STRIKING CAamMs.— These are made of steel, and by means of a 
set-screw and graduated disk can be quickly adjusted for skipping 
any distance, from the usual lengths of stub to very short spaces. 
One machine is in successful operation on which these cams were 
made for very special work, the skip being only a half-inch. Any 
such change in the cams for special work can be made at very 
small expense. 

TABLE AND Lay-Boy.— These are made of the choicest quality 
of seasoned whitewood, handsomely finished, and so constructed 
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; out and all burr. 
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as to occupy as small space as possible when the machine is not in 
use, or to fold most conveniently in packing for shipment. Both 
are attached to and supported entirely by the frame of the machine, 
instead of resting upon the floor in any manner. 

CuTTERS AND Digs.— In these are found the vital parts of this 
machine. It is in these parts that even imitation has been found 
difficult by the two or three who have unlawfully attempted it ; 
while reproduction is simply impossible to anybody not in posses- 
sion of certain processes known only in the factory. More:‘than 
that, patents completely bar any would-be infringers. 

The cutters are made from the finest Crescent steel, 
every pound of which is made especially for this work. The 
proper milling of these cutters would be difficult outside the 
factory, and the tempering impossible. This is accomplished 
by a process known only to the inventor, and upon it de- 
pends all the beauty of the perforation, and the durability of 
the cutter. 

Of the dies it is only necessary to say that they are made 
from the same choice material and tempered by the same 
special process, and calculated to perfectly perform their 
part of the delicate work required. 

There are furnished with each machine six pairs of cut- 
ters and dies ; also one scoring cutter and die. Duplicates 
of these parts are kept in stock and can be obtained quickly 
and at no great expense. 

STYLES OF CUTTER.—No. 1. This produces the perfo- 
ration earliest seen and best known in connection with the 
It is a more cunningly devised instrument than 
At first sight it seems to 


machine. 
appears upon first examination. 
have a sharp edge, and one would say that, instead of per- 
forating, it would simply puncture the paper. But that 
would be a mistaken conclusion, either as to its form or the 
character of its work. Its form serves, on the one hand, to 
make a clean cut through the paper, and to remove at the 
same time every particle of the paper cut out and every 
trace of burr; on the other hand, it serves to make the 
cutter less liable to injury, and makes it more durable in 
every way. 

No. 2. This is known as the ‘‘new style” of cutter. 
The serrations upon its circumference resemble more some 
form of the saw-tooth, delicately executed. These cut an 
oblong hole, cut clean, and remove completely all paper cut 
One of the very remarkable performances of 
the machine with this cutter is its perforation of a single sheet 
of the finest manifold paper without the usual aid of a thicker 
sheet. 

We have nothing to suggest as to a choice of these two styles 
of cutters. It is a matter usually decided by a trial, and by the 
demands of the work to be done. It will be seen, of course, that 
the second style serves all purposes — doing perfect work, either 
upon finest tissue or heaviest manila paper, and for that reason 
may be preferable. 

CHARACTER OF PERFORATION.— The character of the perfora- 
tion constitutes one of the distinctive features of the machine. To 
a person who has seen only the old round-hole, or cut-rule perfora- 
tion, that done by the Peerless is simply a revelation. No other 
machine cuts and removes the particles so that the binder need 
not handle the paper again, in order to clean it fit for binding. 
No other machine makes a perforation that does not present diffi- 
culties in tearing. There is no other machine that does not leave 
enough paper and burr to be noticeable, in a bound book, in the 
form of a swell along the line of perforation. In the work of the 
Peerless there is no displacement or swell of the paper along the 
perforated lines ; while the clean cut of every hole, the absence of 
all burr, and the accuracy and facility with which the paper 
separates through the perforations, all excite admiration and com- 
mend the work at sight. 

This work has gone largely into banks and railroad offices, 
and it is quite the order of things in these quarters to de- 
mand the ‘‘ Peerless’’ perforation. More than any other agency 
employed, the actual work done has advertised the machine 
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and created a demand for it in the leading binderies in the 
country. 

SIMPLICITY AND CONVENIENCE.— Almost as rare as the combi- 
nation of perfect beauty and perfect goodness in one person is the 
combination in one machine of great simplicity and great con- 
venience: but such combination is noticeably present in the 
Peerless Perforator. Every important point has been sought and 
treated, and the minor ones at the same time. The result isa 
machine easily and quickly prepared for work ; simple, accurate 
and convenient in operation; easy and inexpensive to repair. 
This is of much importance, and upon which we might enlarge 
indefinitely. 

MATERIAL.— The greatest care is taken in the selection of stock 
used in every part of the machine, steel and brass of the finest 
quality entering largely into its construction. All screws subject 
to wear, all shafting and spindles, and all gudgeons for rollers are 
made of steel ; all small rollers, the striker, with smaller parts, of 
brass. All the boxes, including the center bearings for the spindles 
that carry the cutters and dies, are of gun metal. The large roll- 
ers are of wrought-iron tubing, turned and fitted to the greatest 
nicety, and the rubber coating for these and the rubber carrying 
bands are of a material manufactured especially to order for this 
work. Every part of metal is nickel-plated, where practical either 
for ornamentation or utility. 

WorKMANSHIP.— It is important to say that it is the habit of 
the inventor to be in the factory from the beginning to the end of 
every day, and to personally superintend the labor on every part 
of the machine, however small. Next in importance is the fact 
that the labor is performed by trained workmen, several of whom 
have been in his employ for years. 

There is not a single working part that does not demand very 
careful and skillful labor in producing it. One of these parts 
varied in the smallest degree from the design, or executed without 
skill, would destroy the operation of the whole machine. 

Messrs. Avery & Burton, 42 to 48 S. Clinton street, Chicago, are 
the manufacturers of the Peerless Perforator, and will take pleasure 
in giving any further information in regard to their machine. 


ST. LOUIS NOTES. 


A new weekly paper called the Carondelet Progress has made 
its appearance in the southern section of the city. Itis a five- 
column folio, and is issued every Saturday. Herbert & Co. are 
the publishers. 

Edgar F. Alden, the job printer at Second and Locust streets, 
was married, April 16, to Miss Grace Boutelle. All their friends 
wish them a long and happy life. 

State Labor Commissioner Hall has appointed as factory 
inspector Hugh T. McMurtry, president of Typographical Union 
No. 8. 

The attachment suit against the Zvening Call resulted in its 
suspension, and the awarding of the contract for the city printing 
to the Star-Sayings. Ben Deering, the editor and manager of the 
Call, immediately brought to life again the St. Louis 7imes, a 
paper which he conducts for a season during political campaigns. 

The St. Louis Christian Advocate has recently removed to com- 
modious quarters at Fourteenth street and Lucas place, and the 
company controlling has been incorporated under the name of 
‘‘The St. Louis Christian Advocate Company,” capital $45,000. 

A new job office has been established at No. 8 North Tenth 
street, Fred Harpel being the proprietor. 

The St. Louis Typothetz has elected the following delegates to 
the National Convention to be held in Cincinnati in October : 
George D. Barnard, O. M. Skinner, Richard Ennis, Stewart 
Scott, Samuel Slawson, Edward Freeguard, N. T. Gray, E. S. 
Hart, W. H. Woodward. 

The Cylinder Job Press Feeders’ Union gave a grand ball at 
Uhrig's Cave upon the evening of Saturday, April 11. 

On March 26 the Executive Committee of the National Edit- 
orial Association held a meeting in this city, and a programme for 
the National Convention, to be held in St. Paul, Minnesota, July 
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were treated to a supper by the Mercantile Club at its club house. 
The attendance at the meeting was large. 

Typographical Union No. 8 held its annual election March 25, 
which resulted as follows, the total vote being 508: President, 
Hugh T. McMurtry, G/ode-Democrat ; vice president, I. W. Camp- 
bell, St. Louis Grocer ; secretary-treasurer, James Friel, Sr.; 
sergeant-at-arms, L. C. Lewis, Aepudl/ic ; Chairman Investigating 
Committee, James Heirs, Star-Sayings ; Chairman Finance Com- 
mittee, Wilfrid Dandurand, G/obe-Democrat ; delegates to Inter- 
national Convention, M. R. H. Witter and L. H. Bird, G/ode- 
Democrat, and A. G. Wines, Republic; delegates to Trades 
Assembly, John J. Smyth, Kellogg’s Newspaper Union. 

At the regular meeting of Typographical Union No. 8, held 
March 29, the officers recently elected were installed, and vacan- 
cies filled by the election of Philip F. Coghlan and William Waite 
on the Board of Trustees, and John C. Hook, Belton Hall and 
Dennis Dunn as delegates to the Trades and Labor Union. 
Louis H. Zehnder was appointed reading clerk for the ensuing 
year, and the standing committees remain the same as last year. 
Proposed changes in the Trades and Labor Union constitution and 
by-laws were fully indorsed by No. 8. 

The C. B. Woodward Printing and Bookbinding Company 
have removed from the stand on Sixth street near Franklin avenue, 
which they have for so long occupied, to the large and commo- 
dious building at Second street and Lucas avenue. 

Scharr Bros., stationers, engravers and printers, whose stock 
was recently sold by the assignee, have opened up an exclusive 
copperplate engraving business at 1405 Olive street, under the title 
of Scharr Engraving Company. 

Upon the evening of March 30, the St. Louis Press Club 
enjoyed a benefit atthe Grand Opera House. On the evening of 
April 5 the German Press Club were tendered a benefit, which 
took place simultaneously at three different Turner Halls. Both 
clubs realized a snug sum from the different benefits. 

We understand that during the afternoon of March 31 J. E. 
Mangan, of the printing firm bearing his name, was quietly mar- 
ried, and no one knew of the affair until it was over. It was very 
admirably and quietly planned. We were unable to ascertain who 
was the happy bride. The Princess wishes them a long and happy 
married life. THE PRINCEss. 


RECENT PATENTS. 


The following list of patents relating to the printing interests 
is specially reported by Franklin H. Hough, solicitor of American 


and foreign patents, 925 F street N. W., Washington, D. C.: 
IssSuUE OF MARCH 31, 1891. 

449,110—Inking device. M.J. Dolphin, Brooklyn, New York. 

449,405—Inking device. M. J. Dolphin, Brooklyn, New York. 

449,420—Printing machine, card. J. Jordan, London, England. 

449,128—Printing machine, chromatic. J. Michaud, Paris, France. 

449,446—Printing machine, perfecting. R. M. Hunter, assignor to Feister 
Printing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

449,223— Printing office apparatus. J. L. Knight, New York City. 
449,290—Printing presses, feed-gauge for. E. L. Megill, Brooklyn, New York. 
ISSUE OF APRIL 7, 1891. 

449,851—Printer’s chase. W. P. Harding, Cambridge City, Indiana. 
449,909—Printing presses, feed:gauge for. E. L. Megill, Brooklyn, New York. 
IsSUE OF APRIL 14, I89QI. 
450,155—Printing cylinders, pantograph machine for tracing designs upon. 
450,368—Printing press. J. M. Jones, Palmyra, New York. 
450,369—Printing press, chromatic. J.C. Kellburg, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
IsSUE OF APRIL 28, 1891. 
451,168-—Printing machines, sheet delivery apparatus for. C. B. Cottrell, 
Westerly, Rhode Island. 
451,373—Printing presses, ink roller lifting device forcylinder. M. W. Fisher, 
York, Pennsylvania. 





Mr. Dana's salary as editor of the New York Sz has been in- 
creased from $25,000 to $50,000 a year; that of his son Paul from 
$150 a week to $15,000 yearly ; and a similar increase from a like 
sum was made for Chester Lord, the managing editor. Business 








Manager Laffan’s stipend was increased to $25,000 a year. 


14-17, 1891, was arranged, after which the members in attendance 
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PERSONAL. 


We have received calls from the following gentlemen during the 
past month: Charles D. Mackay, of the J. L. Morrison Company, 
New York; Alexander M. Fiske, of G. Edw. Osborn & Co., New 
Haven, Conn.; Joseph F. McCaughtry, paper broker, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; E. W. Stephens, president National Editorial Association, 
Columbia, Mo.; E. C. Fuller, of Montague & Fuller, New York; 
John W. Lyon, publisher National Atlas of the United States, 
Binghamton, N. Y.; E. H. Wimpfheimer, of Sigmund Ullman’s 
ink house, New York; C. H. Collins, of the W. O. Hickok Manu- 
facturing Company, Harrisburg, Pa.; Henry L. Sisler, Duluth, 


Minn. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


THE capital stock of the Knight & Leonard Company, printers, 
has been increased to $150,000, and the firm name changed to 
Knight, Leonard & Co. 

CLARENCE P. DrEssER, a member of the Press Club, and for- 
merly connected with several Chicago dailies as correspondent, 
died in Kansas City on April 24. 

THE H. O. Sykes Company has just been incorporated, with a 
capital stock of $10,000, to do a printing, publishing, engraving, 
lithographing and stationery business. 

REMOVALS are the order of the day. Geo. H. Morrill & Co., 
manufacturers of inks, have taken new quarters at 304 Dearborn 
street, down in the printing house district. 


THE printing and paper trades are to be well represented at the 
World’s Fair. Preparations are being made by those interested, 
and in a short time we will be ina position to give full information 
as to firms to be represented and space to be taken by each. 


STEPHEN McNamara, son of the late Stephen McNamara, con- 
tinues the roller-making business of his father, at the old stand, 
corner Clark and Van Buren streets, and is determined to sustain 
the reputation of the house by furnishing only the best rollers. 


CuHARLEs J. Cox, for some time past the western representative 
of the Hastings Card Company, of New York, is now connected 
with the J. W. Butler Paper Company. New York’s loss is 
Chicago’s gain, for Charlie is a ‘‘hustler”’ and well liked by the 
trade. 

Ear.y closing on Saturdays will be adopted by a number of 
the paper houses and printing establishments this year. The 
Chicago Paper Company, 120 Franklin street, announce that their 
store will be closed at 1 o’clock on Saturdays during May, June, 
July and August. 

A BASE BALL league, made up of representatives from the com- 
posing rooms of the Z7%bune, News, Post, Herald, Times and 
Globe, has been formed ; James B. Fullerton, of the 777unze, is pres- 
ident, and Gus Bilger, of the 7?mes, secretary. A schedule has been 
adopted, and the first game will take place May 19. 


THE Photo Tint Engraving Company have removed from 69 
Dearborn street to new and enlarged quarters at 76 to 82 Dearborn 
street, where with increased facilities they will be better able to 
handle all business. They make a specialty of half-tone and half- 
tone color work, but do all kinds of photo-engraving. 


A NEw concern has been incorporated here, to be known as the 
Western Coated Paper and Card Company, with a capital stock of 
$1,000,000. The demand for coated paper in the West has grown 
so rapidly that a manufactory in Chicago is considered a necessity. 
This new company is the first to locate west of Albany. John 
Schmidt is president, C. Pagenstecker treasurer, and John W. 
Krueger secretary. 

Mr. PeTER M. BALkEN, who has been connected with the 
Fournal office for thirty-five consecutive years, leaves shortly for a 
three months’ trip to Europe, sailing from New York on June 6 
on the Servia, of the Cunard line. He intends to visit England 
first, then go to Stavanger, Norway, his native city, thence through 
Norway to Sweden and Denmark, visiting relatives in Copenhagen. 





After a short stop in Hamburg and Berlin, he will return to Liver- 
pool, from whence he will sail for this country. Mr. Balken cer- 
tainly deserves a vacation of this kind, and his many friends on the 
Journal and in printing circles here wish him a pleasant voyage 
and a safe return. So does THE INLAND PRINTER, and trusts he 
will call the attention of printers and pressmen on that side of the 
water to the great advance made in the art of printing in America. 

Two seedy looking printers, who were evidently not weighed 
down by silver or gold, were trudging slowly across the Lake Front 
park one hot day last week. As he bared his throbbing brow to 


the zephyrs, one remarked : ‘‘ Ah, Jim, do you know what I'd like 
just at the present moment ? I would like to be on the inside of 
a fine big steamer on the billowy ocean.” ‘‘Well, just at present, 


Jack, I would like to be outside of a good big schooner,” remarked 
his more practical companion with a sigh. 

THE Sunset Club, of this city, has become notable. It is mod- 
eled somewhat after the Twilight Club, of New York, and the Six 
O'Clock Club, of Washington, its object being ‘‘ to foster rational 
good fellowship and tolerant discussion among business and pro- 
fessional men of all classes.” Its membership includes men in all 
the various walks of life. The banker or millionaire sits and dis- 
cusses social and other problems with the workingman. Anar- 
chists, socialists, single-tax men, democrats, republicans, mug- 
wumps, sons of America, Europe, Asia and Australia, agnostics, 
atheists, Christians and freethinkers are alike welcome at its ban- 
quets. Everyone having any views to discuss has an opportunity of 
doing so. That itsmeetings have a wonderfully humanizing effect is 
certain. Whenmen of pronounced anarchisticand socialistic views, 
whose personality is unknown outside their immediate following, 
but whose names are familiar to every newspaper reader, are seen 
at the Sunset Club gatherings, and their more conservative brethren 
are thus brought in direct contact with them, and see that, 
like themselves, these leaders are real human beings, faulty in 
judgment, mayhap, but terribly in earnest, it engenders a certain 
respect in their hearts that in no other way could have been 
attained. Let any serious trouble arise today in Chicago in which 
men of opposing views are pitted against each other, and a solution 
of such difficulty would be far easier now and in the future than 
could have been possible prior to the organization of the Sunset 
Club. Mr. W. W. Catlin was the energetic founder of this unique 
club, which was organized about two years ago, was its first secre- 
tary, and is given most of the credit for the great success attained 
by it, but he modestly insists that this is not true, but that the 
success is due entirely to his wisdom in selecting his successor, 
Mr. Alexander A. McCormick, who is the present secretary. How- 
ever this may be, the fact remains that the Sunset Club is a power 
in the land and hascometo stay. Mr. McCormick, who now holds 
the reins of government, for the secretary is the autocrat of the 
organization, is a bright and intelligent young man, very popular 
with all the members of the club, and has done and is still doing 
all in his power to widen the Sunset’s sphere of usefulness. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NEWS. 

Tue Kentucky State Press Association will hold a convention 
at Paducah on June 4. 

Tue National Editorial Association Convention is to be held in 
St. Paul, Minnesota, on July 14. 

Tuomas Rees, the newly elected president of the Illinois 
Press Association, is a good all-round newspaper man and an 
excellent presiding officer. The selection was a wise one. 

O. G. Warren, of the Buffalo Commercial, has just been 
elected president of the New York State Press Association, and 
Royal R. Soper, of the Elmira Gaze/¢e, secretary and treasurer. 

TuE Inland Daily Press Association, representing the leading 
dailies in Michigan, Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin, has elected 
delegates to the national convention to meet in St. Paul in July 
next. | 

Tue Arizona Press Association was organized last February 
with thirty-four members. L.C. Hughes, of the Tucson S¢av, is 
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president, and J. W. Dorrington, of the Yuma Senéine/, secretary. 
They will send delegates to the national convention to be held in 
July next. 

Tue regular meeting of the Tennessee Press Association held 
in Memphis a short time since was a most interesting and success- 
ful affair. One of the features of the meeting was a trip up the 
White river to the head of navigation, the round trip being about 
nine hundred miles. 

Tue Suburban Press Association, of Boston, Massachusetts, 
held its annual reunion and banquet at the American House on 
April 7. About sixty members with their ladies were present. 
President A. Starbuck presided, and postprandial speeches were 
made by a number of the members. At the close of the banquet 
an illustrated lecture on ‘‘ Journalism” was given, in the hotel 
parlors, by Mr. T. A. Anderson. All present had an enjoyable 
evening. 

At the twelfth annual meeting of the Rhode Island Press 
Association, held at Pawtucket, officers were elected as follows: 
President, George O. Willard ; vice-presidents, John H. Camp- 
bell, John P. Sanborn, L. B. Pease, D. H. Whittemore; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Charles A. Lee; Executive Committee— 
president and secretary, ex-officio, Edward P. Tobie, E. F. Sibley, 
George A. Smith; auditors, Arthur Pease, J. G. Colburn, George 
H. Utter; Excursion Committee — John H. Campbell, Charles A. 
Lee, Edward P. Tobie. 

TRADE NEWS. 

E. N. ALLING, job printer, New Haven, Connecticut, has sold 
out. : 

THE Sentinel Publishing Company is a new concern at Portland, 
Oregon. 

Tasor & Forp, printers, Sioux City, Iowa, have dissolved 
partnership. 

MILLER & GarrRISON succeed Smith & Garrison, publishers, at 
Iowa Falls, Iowa. 

Tue Inter-State Publishing Company, of Kansas City, Missouri, 
is out of business. 

A FIRE destroyed the office of E. H. Freeman, printer, at Los 
Angeles, California, recently. 

REED & DE Maria, printers, Detroit, Michigan, have recently 
added a cylinder press to their office. 

ROSEBURG, Oregon, has a new printing and publishing house, 
called the Review Publishing Company. 

THE Lewis & Dryden Printing Company, of Portland, Oregon, 
has increased its capital stock to $100,000. 

A TYPEFOUNDRY has been established at Charlotte, North 
Carolina, by the Southern Newspaper Union. 

STORMONT & JaAcksON is the firm name of a recently started job 
printing establishment at Washington, D. C. 

THE plant of the Courier Printing and Binding Company, Sag- 
inaw, Michigan, has recently changed ownership. 

THE Bell Printing and Manufacturing Company, of Roanoke, 
Virginia, has begun work ona $25,000 printing establishment. 

Tue Carolina Printing and Manufacturing Company has been 
incorporated, at Charleston, South Carolina, with a capital of 
$15,000. 

ELIZABETH, New Jersey, has a new stationery and printing 
firm, called the John C. Rankin Company. The capital stock is 
$125,000. 

FieLtp & Tuer, London, England, have dissolved partnership. 
Andrew W. Tuer will continue the business of the old firm, under 
the name of the Leadenhall Press. 

THE printing office of H. F. Boldt, at 58 Griswold street, 
Detroit, Michigan, has recently been purchased by Lee & Rule. 
Mr. Lee was formerly in business at Norwalk, Ohio. 

RENUMBERING Boylston street, Boston, brings the Boston 
Photogravure Company’s office at No. 132. Their engraving and 
printing establishment has been removed to 227 Cambridge street. 





Cady Company, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, and is now connected 
with the Transcript Publishing Company, of that place. 

ELxknart, Indiana, is liberally supplied with three first-class 
offices, all complete and doing good work, and of a nature not 
usually found in cities of that size. The 7rw/h office is a new 
plant, finely located and doing a thriving business, with several 
first-class cylinder presses, and rapid ones. The Review Printing 
Company removed in January to a new building built for their 
special use after their own designs. ‘The building is two stories 
high, built of brick, and is 40 by 95 feet. The first floor is devoted 
to counting room, private offices, stockroom and pressroom, while 
the upper floor is occupied by the newspaper and job composing 
departments. The building is finely arranged, has light from three 
sides, and such desirable quarters are seldom seen. 


NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


THE Sfestator is anew weekly published in Galesburg, Illinois. 

A NEW daily has been started in Galesburg, Illinois, called the 
Mail. 

THE Michigan Farmer, of Detroit, will soon appear in a new 
dress. 

THE Jntelligencer, of Wheeling, West Virginia, has put on a 
new dress. 

Tue Lvening Herald, of Auburn, New York, has suspended 
publication. 

Tue MWVeekly Advertiser, of London, Ontario, is now issued 
semi-weekly. 

At Burlington, Iowa, the Burdette Company issues a sixteen- 
page weekly called Ay the Way. 

Tue Rambler, published at Forest, Illinois, has been sold by 
Editor Stickney to J. M. Fellhoefer. 

N. P. Reep, the senior editor and principal stockholder in the 
Commercial Gazette, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, died recently. 

Tue Republican Examiner, of Jerseyville, Illinois, has been 
sold to C. Ladd, publisher of the Carlinville, Illinois, Democrat. 

E. H. Srarey has sold the Frankfort, Indiana, daily and 
weekly Crescent to Senator Browne, of Columbia City, for $7,700. 

A NEw paper, called the S¢. Char/es Loca/, is about to be started 
at St. Charles, Michigan, by Mr. J. F. Austin, formerly of Geneva, 
Ohio. 

On May 1 the Detroit (Mich.) 77/bune appeared in a new 
dress. Hereafter the printing will be done on a new perfecting 
press which has just been put in. 

Tue Reading (Pa.) Zvening World celebrated its first anniver- 
sary April 7 with an illustrated issue of twenty-two pages. It is 
very much elated over its own success, and it has a right to be, for 
it exemplifies in itself the trinity that wins — pluck, perseverance 
and push. 

Tue Evening News, of New York City, will shortly commence 
the publishing of a morning issue. The name of the paper has 
not fully been decided upon, but it will probably be known as the 
Olive Branch. 

Tue Recorder, New York's new daily, has been advertised 
more extensively than any other paper ever started in that city. 
It is called ‘‘the one million dollar beauty,” and has strong 
financial backing. 

TuE newspapers of Rio de Janeiro have, within a few weeks, 
published some interesting information concerning the policy of 
the government of Brazil during the last year with respect to 
land, railroads and immigration. 

An American edition of the Review of Reviews is now issued 
at 52 La Fayette Place, New York, under the direction of 
Dr. Albert Shaw. The London edition, established by W. J. 
Stead, formerly editor of the Pa// Mall Gazette, has proved to be 
a great success. The magazine is published monthly, is finely 
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illustrated and is said to be a most complete condensation of best 
periodical literature. 

At Yonkers, New York, on the evening of April 21, the local 
common council gave the official patronage to the Dat/y //erald 
and Daily Statesman, of that city ; the former democratic and the 
latter republican in political bias. 

THE Courter-Journal office, at Grand Haven, Michigan, has 
been sold to H. G. Nichols, the foreman of the office. Hiram 
Potts, the former proprietor, is about to start a new weekly in 
Muskegon, and will keep the same name for his paper. 

BENJAMIN A. Burr, formerly the senior publisher of the 
Bangor Whig and Courier, died April 22, aged seventy. He was 
also the publisher in previous years of the Feffersonian and Burr’s 
Month/y, and an ex-president of the board of agriculture of the 
State of Maine. 


Ir is said that Chauncey M. Depew has recently refused 
$100,000 per year for five years to do the editorial work on a 
prominent magazine published in the East. Many men would 
jump at such a tempting offer, but Chauncey — well, railroading 


suits him better, and there is more ‘‘ in it.” 


OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT AND OTHERS. 

DETROIT PRINTING PRESSMEN’S UNION, No. 2, intend to spare no 
effort to assist in making the coming convention in their city a big 
success. 

FANEUIL HALL, Boston, has been secured in which to hold the 
thirty-ninth annual convention of International Typographical 
Union, June 8 to 14 next. 

Ir is rumored that there is a movement on foot among the 
Farmers’ Alliance and Labor papers of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois 
to establish a ‘‘ready print shop” of their own, so they can avoid 
dealing with a ‘‘ trust.” 


Tue annual meeting and banquet of the Worcester (Massachu- 
setts) Typothetz will take place on May 12. The officers of the 
Typothete are: L. P. Goddard, president ; Charles Hamilton, 
treasurer, and F. S. Blanchard, secretary. 


Mr. C. P. Cutten, of Typographical Union No. 93, Macon, 
Georgia, has been elected to represent his union at the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union Convention to be held in Boston in 
June. He isa charter member, No. 93's first secretary, and very 
popular with the craft in Macon. 

Tue Printers’ Legion of Kings County, Brooklyn, New York, 
gave its first annual ball recently, the object of the entertainment 
being to raise money to enable the Brooklyn printers to contribute 
to the fund for erecting a statute to the printer-editor, Horace 
Greeley. Quite a sum was realized, and all present had a good 
time. 

Tue following officers were elected at the last regular meeting 
of Salt Lake City (Utah) Printing Pressmen’s and Stereotypers’ 
Union No. 41: Burdett S. Hoag, president; Thomas Tisdale, 
vice-president ; Peter N. Haan, financial and corresponding secre- 
tary; Frank Merwin, secretary-treasurer ; William Jack, sergeant- 
at-arms. 

At the April meeting of Typographical Union No. 235, New 
Westminister, British Columbia, the following gentlemen were 
elected : Vice-president, C. S. Campbell in place of B. James ; 
Messrs. F. H. Rossand A. S. Coutts to the executive committee, 
and C. C. Stewart delegate to the proposed district union conven- 
tion. Scale of prices unchanged. 

ORGANIZER WILLIAMS instituted Galesburg (Illinois) Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 288, on April 22, with twenty-one charter 
members. The officers are: O. W. Walkup, president; J. V. 
3eatty, vice-president ; C. F. Carlson, recording secretary ; E. E. 
Phillips, financial secretary ; B. H. Swan, treasurer ; A. G. Mathe- 
son, sergeant-at-arms; executive board: J. L. Wilcox, H. C. 
Smalley and A. G. Matheson. 

Tue Journal of the Knights of Labor says, in a recent issue: 
‘‘ Surely there must be something radically wrong in the treatment 








of employés on the Philadelphia 7ess, when men will voluntarily 
leave their good (?) situations and seek employment in offices 
where organized labor is recognized, and how utterly at variance 
it is with the professions of the ‘great organ’ of ‘ Protection to 


a) 


American Workmen ! In the adjustment of difficulties like 
those that have occurred on the 77ess both sides should be gov- 
erned by their sense of justice and right, and in that struggle 


public opinion was certainly with the union. 


PRINTERS are recognized as greatschemers. Some of them are 
forever puzzling their brains how to make a dollar aside from their 
regular vocation. Messrs. E. B. Horton and John A. Cantwell, 
members of Utica Typographical Union, No. 62, are endeavoring 
to leap into wealth and prominence through the instrumentality of 
the frog. Mr. Horton, who is something of an inventive genius, 
has conceived a new idea in puzzles, which promises to create as 
much of a craze as did the famous ‘‘ Fifteen Puzzle,” ‘‘ Pigs in 
Clover,” and others. It is called the ‘‘ Leap Frog Puzzle,” and 
those familiar with puzzles say it is sure to prove remunerative. 
Mr. Cantwell has considerable business ability, and together they 
will push the scheme. A contract has been made with an exten- 
sive toy firm in New York for the exclusive sale of the puzzles, 
which promises to be large. Messrs. Horton and Cantwell are 
being congratulated by members of the craft for their lucky find. 


At the annual election of Philadelphia Typographical Union, 
No. 2, held recently, the following gentlemen were elected: Ira 
Somers, president, and Owen A. Duffie, B. J. Dagney, Charles J. 
Meagher and William Kohler, delegates to the International Typo- 
graphical Union. Ira Somers is as well known to New Yorkers 
as he is to Philadelphians. He was born in Atlantic County, New 
Jersey, May 4, 1863, and is therefore not yet twenty-eight years of 
age. He served his apprenticeship on the Atlantic City Review, 
entering that office when only eleven years old. He remained 
there until 1882, his last position in the office being foreman. 
Since then he has worked in most of the principal cities of the 
East and West, but principally in New York and Philadelphia. Ira 
(or ‘‘ Dick,” as he is familiarly called) gained a national reputation 
at the session of the International Typographical Union in New 
York in 1885, when he and Mr. Joseph McCann had their great 
typesetting contest. Mr. McCann was the victor, but both gen- 
tlemen broke all previous records. Dick is very popular and will 
make a good officer. Mr. Duffie was one of the charter members 
in 1850 of Typographical Union No. 2, and has been employed on 
the Public Ledger for nearly fifty years. 


PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 

VINCENNES, Indiana, is to have a new paper mill. 

SuNnaPEE, New Hampshire, will soon have a new paper mill. 

Tue paper mill at Fergus Falls, Minnesota, has again started 
operating. 

A stock company has been formed to rebuild the Castile mill, 
at Yorkville, Illinois. 

James WRrEN is erecting a paper mill at Boyertown, Pennsyl- 
vania, to cost $26,000. 

BEcKLEY’s mill, at Beckleysville, Maryland, recently destroyed 
by fire, is to be rebuilt. 

Tue Michigan Paper Company has purchased the B. F. Lyon 
Paper Mill, at Plainwell, Michigan. 

A LARGE strawboard plant is to be erected at Carthage, Indiana, 
by the Leonard Paper Box Company. 

Tue Parsons Paper Company, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, are 
making an addition to their Mill No. 1. 

Tue Genesee Rag and Paper Company has been incorporated at 
Rochester, New York. Capital $10,000. 

Tue lower mill of the Morley Paper Company, at Loudviile, 
Massachusetts, was recently destroyed by fire. 

Tue Crescent mills, at Russell, Massachusetts, owned by Chapin 
& Gould, are to be largely improved, and new machinery added, 


which will increase the output very materially. 
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Tue Hartland Paper Company is the name of a new concern 
recently incorporated at Middleport, New York. 

Tue Boston Paper Trade Association gave its fifth annual din- 
ner recently, and elected officers for the ensuing year. 

Howranp & Co., have their new mill at Sandy Hill, New York, 
well under way, and expect to start up in a short time. 

Texas has a new paper mill, located at Oak Cliff, near Fort 
Worth. 
$50, 000. 

A. W. Horrman of South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts, has 
purchased a half interest in the Excelsior Paper Company's mill in 


It has a capacity of fifteen tons per day, and is valued at 


Holyoke. 

THe Mead Paper Company, Chillicothe, Ohio, will have their 
paper mill in operation in a short time, and expect to turn out 
15,000 pounds of paper a day. 

Tuer Shattuck & Babcock Company have begun work on their 
loft-dried fine paper mill at De Pere, Wisconsin. It will probably 
be about a year before the mill will be in operation. 

Messrs. CRANE BROTHERS, of Westfield, Massachusetts, have 
recently put into their mill a new fifty-horse power Kimball engine, 
and are also about to adda Marshall perfecting engine to their 
plant. 

At Kaukauna, Wisconsin, the Shartel Paper Company intend 
to manufacture manila tissue, and have just ordered a sixty-eight 
inch machine of the Black & Clawson Company, of Hamilton, 
Ohio. The Kaukauna Paper Company, of the same place, have 
nearly completed the changes on their mill. |" 

Joun McCoy, of York, 
patent for a cardboard machine. 
pasting two or more layers of paper together, this invention provides 
a machine for easily and effectively performing such work, compris- 


Pennsylvania, has been awarded a 
As cards are ordinarily made by 


ing paper supports, pressure rolls, tension devices and driers, the 
machines being designated to unite linen, cotton, or other cloth 
with the paper when so desired. 


A NOVEL paper exhibit will be one of the features of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, in Chicago, in 1893. It is that of Crane 
Brothers, manufacturers of fine linen papers, Westfield, Massa- 
chusetts, consisting of a large dome, surmounted by a stuffed 
This dome is between twelve and fifteen feet high and 
twenty feet in diameter at the base, and is constructed entirely of 
paper fiber ware, the same material from which the so-called 
paper car wheels, umbrella stands, coffins, boats, etc., are made. 
The dome is made in twenty-four sections, and can readily be taken 
apart for transportation. It has been nearly all over the United 
States, having been exhibited at fairs in New Orleans, Louisville, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, New York and Boston. This 
firm will also have on exhibition all sizes of linen paper, in two 
grades, ‘‘ warranted all linen,” and ‘‘ Japanese linen.” In the 
center of the dome is to be a high pyramid of linen ledger paper, 
the base of which is a ream of paper, measuring 31 by 53 inches, 
the largest size manufactured. In the pyramid are fifty-three 
reams of paper, the apex being a ream of special size, which is 
only 2 by 4 inches. A short distance from this pyramid stands 
another, also containing fifty-three reams, but which is of note 


crane, 


paper, ranging from the largest bank sizes down to the daintiest of 
ladies’ note paper. Each sheet of paper manufactured by Crane 
Brothers has in water mark the trade mark of the firm, a crane, 
which is patented, and consumers can always distinguish this make 
of paper from that of other firms. One of the attractions of this 
exhibit is 1 large visitors’ register, which has traveled around the 
country with the dome, and contains 2,000 pages with fifteen 
names ona page. The first man who placed his autograph in this 
book was Jefferson Davis, who registered at New Orleans in the 
1884-85 exhibition. Crane Brothers received a pressing invitation 
to send this exhibit to London to the recent Printing Exhibition at 
Agricultural Hall, but were unable to do so on account of the 
distance and short duration of the fair there. It will be an inter- 
esting feature at the coming exposition in Chicago, and will attract 


many visitors. 





HINTS ON NEWSPAPER DISPLAY. 


To display an advertisement properly is work which requires 
time, care and a certain amount of experience. These essentials 
are not necessary, of course, in the reproduction of reprint adver- 
tisements, where all a compositor has to do is to follow copy. 
The business man who sits down late in the day, and hurriedly 
writes up his announcement with the expectation of seeing a well- 
displayed advertisement in the papers on the following morning 
is almost sure to meet with disappointment. The copy for his 
advertisement is sent up to the composing room, with scarcely any 
preparation, but with the stereotyped phrase ‘‘good display ”’ 
attached. 

If it happens to be a lengthy announcement it is cut up into 
several ‘‘takes” and handed to as many different compositors, 
whose only object is to get up the greatest amount of type possible 
in the six or seven hours which constitute a night’s work, as on 
all the principal dailies the piece system is in vogue. There are 
exceptions, however, such as the New York 7'7/dune, on which the 
plain matter is set by machines and the advertisements on time. 
Consequently the compositor is not willing to bother much with 
your advertisement, as the time spent in brain work would be but 
so much money out of his pocket. The result is that the very 
part you intended to have brought out prominently is very often 
set in plain agate roman, and what should have been in agate is 
brought out in large display type. 

It is always better and more satisfactory to have your adver- 
tisement put in type to suit you before giving it to the newspaper, 
even if it entails a cost of a few dollars extra. 

If you are having your advertisement put in type, don’t start 
in by making the printer believe you ‘‘ know all about it,” and 
then, after he has followed your instructions to the letter, give 
him to understand you don’t think he knows much about the 
business. Be willing to be guided, to a certain extent, by his 
judgment in the selection of type, and, if necessary, change the 
reading so as to get the best effect possible when it will not spoil 
Never try to get into one inch of 
pearl enough matter to cover five inches of long primer. Don't 
have every other word full face, small caps, italic or gothic. The 
public doesn’t care to use magnifying glasses to read what you 


the sense of the advertisement. 


have to say. 

When cuts are used in general advertising, much better results 
are obtained if they are in outline. 

The best advertisement, and the one most likely to be read, in 
my opinion, should start out with a good catchy line in plain, bold 
type, the balance set in, say, long primer or pica roman. A little 
white space all around is often very effective. If the body of 
the advertisement is set in old style, use antique for words that 
require prominence. If set in modern-faced type, use full-face. 
Avoid, above all things, fancy type, and never, under any circum- 
stances, use the hieroglyphics or illegible faces gotten out of 
late. The foundries and typographical journals will attend to the 
‘specimen sheets.” A little ornamentation might be employed 
in advertisements intended for magazines and _ well-printed 
weeklies; but the skilled advertiser seldom indulges in this. 

For the daily papers and country weeklies the plainer the 
advertisement the more effective it will be and also the better 
printed. The best advertisements to be seen in the papers today 
are those gotten up by professionals having their own printing 
offices. In conclusion I may say that it is the exception, not the 
rule, for job printers to turn out really good advertisements. 
They are too much given to fancy type and brass rules.— //'m. 
Johnston in Printer’s Ink. 

Tue dollar sign ($) is not a monogram of ‘‘U. S.,” but dates 
from the days when the transfer was made from Spanish to Ameri- 
can dollars, and accounts were kept equally in dollars and reals 
Thus: One dollar || eight reals (American parallel accounts). 
Later the 8 was placed between the cancellation mark | 8 | ; then 


the perpendicular lines crossed the eight, and, combined with the 


cancellation line evolved the present sign ($). 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


HorackE GREELEY’S daughter Gabrielle was married recently. 





A MULTI-COLOR printing apparatus, shown at the Printing Trades 
Exhibition in London, printed a poster with seven colors at once. 

Tue editorial chair of the /vrum, New York, has been made 
vacant by the resignation of Lorettus S. Metcalf. Walter Page 
will assume the position as editor of that magazine. 

Iv is usually said that there are but seven nine-lettered mono- 
syllabic words in the English language, viz: scratched, stretched, 
craunched, scranched, screeched, squelched and staunched. 

By fixing a mirror behind any machine or other object, and tak- 
ing a photograph from a point sufficiently above it to include both 
the natural front view and reflected back view in one plate, time is 
saved in preparing illustrations for the press. 


Joun CLark Rippatu, the historian, was tendered a ‘‘ semi- 
centennial reception” on his birthday, April 27, at Greencastle, 
Indiana. Letters of congratulation were received from authors 
and writers in all parts of the United States. 

GovERNOR Peck, of Wisconsin, has appointed Dud. W. 
Fernandez, an old Madison printer, for many years a resident of 
Oshkosh, state game warden. Fernandez has hosts of friends 
in the state, and his selection gives great satisfaction. 


P, T. BarNnuM, the great showman, who died last month, at one 
time published a paper called the //erald of Ireedom. One ex- 
perience in the way of a libel suit, and a sixty-day sentence to 
prison, discouraged him in this direction, and he soon gave up that 
line of business and drifted into the one that afterward made him 
famous. 

A prooF of Washington's farewell address, which is particularly 
valuable because of the corrections written on it by the first pres- 
ident himself, has been presented by Mr. George W. Childs to the 
Mount Vernon Association, and will soon be placed among the 
other treasures at Washington's old Virginia home. It is a valu- 
able relic. 

SAMUEL M. PETTENGILL, of Brooklyn, New York, whose death 
has been announced, was the oldest of the advertising agents of the 
country, and one of the fathers of the business which he followed 
during an extended lifetime. He was an honest, pure, genial man, 
who made friends easily, and held them steadily with the golden 
links of welded esteem. 

In New York's somewhat vari-colored literary circles a rumor 
has been heard that as soon as ‘‘ Little Breeches” Hay finishes 
some business engagements which occupy his time he will under- 
take the writing of a book which, while not exactly fiction or 
romance, will nevertheless portray certain business and political 
types with which his experience has made him familiar. 

PuzzLes seem tobe the prevalent rage, and the following is 
known as the Ilfracombe Hotel puzzle: From six you take nine, 
and from nine you take ten; then from forty take fifty and six will 
remain : SIX IX XL 

ix x 2 


Ss : 


OnE of the most remarkable works of graphic art, if not the 
choicest volume of that character extant, is the Book of Kells, in 
the National Library at Dublin. This is a work of about the 
seventh or eighth century of our era, a time when all Western 
Europe was still steeped in barbarism. The delicacy of colors, 
the treatment of concentric lines, the general harmony, give the 
illuminations an ornamental effect unexcelled in any period or any 
country. 


Or making books there is no end. So remarked a wise man 
many years ago, and the truth of the saying is made the more 
apparent when it is learned that there were 4,559 books published 
in the United States in 1890, as follows: Fiction, 1,118 ; theology 
and religion, 467; law, 428; juvenile, 408; education and lan- 
guage, 399; biography, memoirs, 218; literary, history and 
miscellany, 183; political and social science, 183 ; poetry and the 


drama, 168; description and travel, 162; history, 153; fine art 
and illustrated books, 135 ; useful arts, 133 ; medical science and 
hygiene, 117 ; physical science and mathematics, 93 ; sports and 
amusements, 82; humor and satire, 42; domestic and rural, 29; 


mental and moral philosophy, 11. 


In one of the Albany newspapers there were recently adver- 
tised thirteen volumes of the New York Daily Advertiser, from 
1829 to 1836 ; seven volumes of the New York Daily L:xpress, from 
1836 to 1839; eight volumes New York Lvening Post, for years 
1821, 1822, 1824 and 1832; twoscarce volumes of Major Mordecai 
M. Noah’s New York Sunday Times ; the New York Daily World 
complete for 1861 and 1862, and the Patron of Jndustry for the 
year 1820. 


AFRICAN-EXPLORER STANLEY, ‘‘ our great Congonian,” as he has 
been styled by Henry Clay Lukens, the journalistic word-maker, 
sailed for Europe last month, taking with him his wife Dorothy, 
a couple of other Tennants, and $110,000, net cash coinage of his 
lecture tour in this country. In return for this outlay the Ameri- 
can people have had the satisfaction of hearing him declare that 
he liked them. ‘‘ Well,’”’ demurely comments the Utica (N. Y.) 
Observer, ‘‘ we should think 4e would !”’ 


A FEW SMILES. 


‘‘ Way is v the sweetest letter in the alphabet, Ferdinand ?” 
‘* Because it comes nearest to #.""—Aaltimore Life. 
© © 
A CONNECTICUT editor gives an account of a man who ‘‘ blew 
out his brains after bidding his wife good-bye with a shot-gun.” 


© © 
On the fence around a cemetery in a western town is this 
—— Bitters if you would keep out of here.” 
© © 
A comp, setting a job, on being asked by a customer to put in 
something s¢riking, complied by sticking a whacking big fist in the 





notice: ‘‘ Use 


center ! 
© © 
Why should the letter ‘‘i” be the happiest of the vowels? 
Because it is in the middle of blzss, while ‘‘e”’ is in hell and all 


the rest are in pergatory. 
© © 


‘*THAT comp’s a humorist,” quietly remarked the proofreader 
as he corrected the proof from ‘‘ English snydicate” to ‘‘ English 
syndicate.” 

AN eminent surgeon says that with four cuts and a few stitches 
he can alter a man’s face so his own mother would not know him 
Any newspaper can do that with only one cut. 

© ®@© 

AN English printing trades journal in a recent issue prints an 
article headed ‘‘How to Walk Fast.” The editor possibly took 
the witticisr1s at the expense of the tourists seriously, and con- 
cluded the article would be acceptable as ‘‘ advice to printers.” 

© © 

SHE — The newspapers never get anything right. 

Her visitor — Yes, that’s so. By the way, did you see that 
very flattering paragraph in the “ra night before last about your 
husband ? 


©®© 
A WESTERN editor published this item: ‘‘ For the effects of 
intemperance, see our inside "; and another local item reads : ‘‘ Our 


new schoolhouse is large enough to accommodate four hundred 


pupils four stories high.” 
CHEERFULLY GRANTED. 
Breezy Whiskers — Boss, can’t you help me ? 
Suave Stranger — Certainly, sir; here is a card of the Dai/y 
Trombone. Our rates for ‘‘Help Wanted” are twenty cents a 





line.— Puck. 
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IT seems rather queer that an advertisement that runs a long 
time should be called a s/anding advertisement. 
© © 


IT WILL TAKE. 

Editor —I am going to make an innovation with the next serial 
I print which will be popular with the ladies. 

Publisher — What are you going to do? 

Editor —I intend to print the closing chapter first.— /edge. 

© © 
HOW MANY WIVES. 

It is funny how a typographical error will slip into a paper 
after the most careful proofreading. In the Houston /%s/ recently 
Senator Garwood is reported as saying in a speech on the Com- 
mission bill that he ‘‘entertained the same wives years ago that he 


does now.” —- Zaylor Fournadl. 


HE WANTED SOMETHING RECENT. 

Countryman (in book store) — My wife wanted me to get her 
some good magazine to read. 

Proprietor — Yes, sir, how would the Cen/uy magazine do ? 

Countryman— Gosh, no! She wants a monthly magazine. 
— Texas Siftings. 

SOCIETY AS HE FOUND IT. 
Mrs. Intrade — Where is your father ? 


Adult Son — He is at the store editing his edition of ‘‘ Society 
as I Found It.” 





Mrs. Intrade — What ! A book ? 
Son — Yes, a ledger, full of unpaid and uncollectible bills. 


IT WAS ALL THE SAME. 


Managing Editor— How could you overlook such a blunder ? 
I wrote ‘‘ When a man gets married,” and here it is in the paper 
‘‘ When a man gets worried.” That doesn’t make sense. 
Proofreader -— Doesn't, eh ? 
about the tariff than I do, but if you think the printer didn’t 


improve that sentence without changing the sense you're mightily 


Young man, you may know more 


mistaken.—Sfokane Spokesman, 
© © 
ENTERPRISE, 

Managing Editor of the Screamer—Did you interview Smelton ? 

Reporter — Couldn't do it. 

Managing Editor —Couldn’t do it! Why not, I should like to 
know ? 

Reporter — Smelton died half an hour before I got to his house. 

Managing Editor — What’s that got to do with it ? You were 
ordered to get an interview and it’s your business to get it. Sit 
down and write it, and make a column of it, dy’ hear ?— Boston 
Transcript 


(> 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 


Around her waist I put my arm — 
It felt as soft as cake ; 

‘*Oh, dear !” says she, ‘‘ what liberty 
You printermen do take !” 

‘‘Why, yes, my girl, my charming girl, 
(I squeezed her some, I guess) 

Can you say aught, my love, against 
The freedom of the press ?” 


I kissed her some — I did, by gum, 
She colored like a beet ; 

Upon my living soul, she looked 
Almost too good to eat ! 

I gave another kiss, and then 
Says she, ‘‘I do confess, 

I rather kinder sorter like 
The freedom of the press.’ 


’ 


—Kinggold (Ga.) New South, 


oo 





THE catchy phrase originated by the manufacturers of the 
kodak: ‘‘You press the button; we do the rest,” has had the 
changes rung on it until it has become almost tiresome, but an 
undertaker out in Candelaria, Nevada, has taken advantage of the 
expression in a way that is really amusing. He has hung out a 
sign reading: ‘‘You kick the bucket ; we do the rest.”’ 

© © 
NO, NEVER ! 
The man who cheats his printer 

Out of a single cent 
Will never reach the heavenly land 

Where old Elijah went. 


” He'll never gain admittance there, 
But be by demons driven, 
And made to loaf his time about 
Outside the gates of Heaven. 


He'll never meet a pleasant face, 
Or see one festive grin ; 
His only chance of happiness 


Will be almighty thin. — Sitka Alaskan. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Auburn, N. Y.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
evening papers, 16 cents; bookwork, 16 and 18 cents; job printers, per week, 
$8 to$12. The Evening Herald, a penny paper, after a so-called existence of 
four or five months, has suspended. Who willstart the next in this newspaper 
graveyard ? 

Austin, Texas.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents ; evening papers, 40 cents ; bookwork, per week, 
The different trades 
’ will play 


$20; job printers per week, $20 (nine hours per day). 
unions will celebrate May 1 with a big procession. The “ prints’ 
a prominent part. 

Bay City, Mich.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 34 cents; evening papers, 32 cents; bookwork, 34 cents; 
job printers, per week, $14. Work is picking up in this city now, and all 
are getting a fair quota of work. 

Boston, Mass.—State of trade, dull; prospects, not good; 
composition on morning papers, 45 cents; evening papers, 38 cents; book- 
work, 40 cents; job printers, per week, $15. Faneuil Hall has been secured 
for holding International Typographical Union Convention. An active com- 
mittee is making preparations for a large attendance of delegates and 


very 


visitors. 

Burlington, Iowa.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning paper, 30 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, $14; job print- 
ers, per week, $14 and $15. The Burdette Company is publishing a weekly 
16-page patent-side paper, called By-the-IVay. Plenty of men in town to do 
all the work. 

Concord, N. H.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
evening papers, 20 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job printers, per week, $10 to 
$12. The new public printer, I. C. Evans, will not take possession of the 
office till June 1, the act to fix his term in accordance with the new constitution 
(two years from January) having been defeated in the senate. 

Dubuque, Iowa.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 28 cents; bookwork, 30 cents ; 
job printers, per week, $14. Business has been dull during the winter, but is 
picking up some. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; book and job printers, 
per week, $13.50. 

Galesburg, Ill.—State of trade, very good; prospects, fair ; composition 
on evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job printers, per week, $12 
to $15. The new weekly, the Sfectator, has made its appearance, and is a 
neat paper. The new daily, the Maz/, has not yet appeared. Charter has 
arrived for Galesburg Union, No. 288, and we will be instituted as soon as 
Organizer Williams can come. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; com- 
position on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 
per week, $14; job printers, per week, $14. Business is brisk in both news 
and job offices. John D. Flanigan is our delegate to Boston; H. J. Aiken, 
president of local union; W. C. Robertson, vice-president; J. B. Greenway, 
secretary-treasurer ; Louis Gunther, secretary. 

Hartford, Conn.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not encouraging ; com- 
position on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 
35 cents; job printers, per week, $15. Work for the coming summer does 
not look as good as we expected, but the regular hands in all the offices are 
all at work at present. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—State of trade, moderately fair; prospects, not so 
good; composition on morning papers, 33% cents ; evening papers, 30 cents ; 
































bookwork, 33% cents; job printers, per week, $16 to $20. Unionism is gain- 
ing ground, though slow; however in the last three months ten members were 
taken intothe fold. State work has carried a number of the boys to Talla- 
hassee. Reports are that they have all they can do to handle it. 

London, Ont.—State of trade, fair; prospects, doubtful; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents ; evening papers, 28 cents ; bookwork, $9; job printers, 
per week, $9 to $10. The London Weekly Advertiser will hereafter be issued 
It is believed the change will be appreciated by the rural dis- 
The subscription 


semi-weekly. 
tricts, and be a success financially for the proprietors. 
price has been increased to $1.50. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—State of trade, exceedingly quiet; prospects, not 
flattering ; composition on morning papers, 50cents ; evening papers, 45 cents; 
bookwork, 45 cents ; job printers, per week, $20. The union is still wag- 
ing war on the 77mes, which employs non-union men at 45 cents, with good 
prospects of causing it to recede from its unenviable position. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—State of trade, good; prospects very good; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 
cents; job printers, per week, $14 to $18. Work for the past month has been 
very brisk. The Yournal has had ten extra cases on state work, but the men 
all went out last week on account of the long hours, the office refusing to 
pay price and a half after 6 p.m. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 42 cents; evening papers, 37 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; 
job printers, per week, $16. There are not too many printers in town just 
now. 

Mobile, Ala.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 4o cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job 
printers, per week, $16. 

Peoria, Ill.—State of trade, prospects, composition on 
morning papers, 36 cents; evening papers, 33 cents; bookwork, 38 cents; job 
printers, per week, $15, $18, $21. Trade has been very fair since last report, 
with prospects bright for future. No. 29 elected and installed officers at last 


fair ; fair; 


meeting. 

Richmond, Va.—State of trade, not so good; prospects, not so bright; 
composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; book- 
work, 40 cents; job printers, per week, $16 to $20. There is but little doing 
in book and job offices at the present time. Glad to note change in date of 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. It is looked for with much delight every 
month. 

San Diego, Cal.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job 
printers, per week, $18. Work the coming month will be better than for some 
time. The city directory will employ many men, and there is considerable 
other work in prospect. 

San Francisco, Cal.—State of trade, bad; prospects, not good; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; bookwork, 40 
cents; job printers, per week, $18 and $21. Every office is overrun, and 
business exceedingly dull. 

Seattle, Wash.—State of trade, fair; prospects, same; composition on 
morning papers, 50 cents per hour, eight hours; evening papers, 50 cents per 
hour, eight hours; job printers, per week, nine hours per day, $21. Subs 
have dispersed to such an extent that those remaining seem to do very well. 
The new system seems to be a wonderful improvement. Prospects of a new 
religious paper. 

Springfield, I1l.—State of trade, good; 
on morning papers, 33% cents; evening papers, 30 cents; book 
job printers, per week, $15. At the recent city election Mr. Thomas F. 
Lennox, Sr., was elected by a large majority to the office of city treasurer. 
He is an old-timer in the printing business, and when elected was foreman of 


prospects, fair ; composition 
and 


Register pressroom. 

Topeka, Kan.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 33 cents; evening papers, 2813 cents ; bookwork, 4o cents ; 
job printers, per week, $15. Work is picking up, and prospects are good 
for a good summer. 

Utica, N. Y.—State of trade, 
on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 3114 cents; bookwork, 3114 
There is a lull in business here just 


fair; prospects, good; composition 
cents; job printers, per week, $12.50. 
at present, which occurs almost annually preceding the opening up of spring 
work, which generally begins about the middle of May. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—State of trade, good; prospects, encouraging ; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 40 
cents; job printers, per week, $15. The /xtel/igencer has received its 
new dress and will put it on as soon as their new perfecting press arrives. 

Wichita, Kan.—State of trade, only fair; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; book and job 
There has been very little change in all branches 
Plenty 


printers, per week, $15. 
of the trade, but what changes were made showslight improvement. 
of men in town at present. 

Worcester, Mass.—State of trade, fair; prospects, about same; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 3314 cents; bookwork, 
35 cents; job printers, per week, $12 to $15, Business this spring has been 
good as a general thing. All who have any desire to work have their 
Worcester Typothetz hold their first ‘love feast’’ at 
Intend to have something nice for a souvenir, I 


wants supplied, 
Lincoln House this month. 
understand. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


DEXTER FOLDING MACHINES. 

We call attention to the advertisement of the Dexter Folder 
Company, of Fulton, New York, on another page. This company 
manufactures machines that are giving great satisfaction. If you 
need a folder, do not fail to write them. This firm also makes the 
Dexter alarm counter, a most useful addition to every printing 
press. The advantage of an alarm attachment on a counter is 
appreciated by pressmen and feeders. They also make the 
‘Little Giant’ auxiliary gripper, for bed and platen presses. 
Circulars in regard to any of these will be sent to anyone interested. 


Write for them. 


THE WHITLOCK MACHINE COMPANY. 

This firm, located at Birmingham, Connecticut, manufacture 
the celebrated Whitlock two-revolution press and other makes, as 
well as paper cutters, and is so well and favorably known to the 
readers of THE INLAND PRINTER that words of praise on our part 
would add nothing to their reputation for producing fine printing 
machinery. There are many little points about their presses, 
besides the well-known solid character of the parts most requiring 
strength, general finish, etc., that make the presses popular, such 
as their new tipping ink fountain, patent guide for assisting in 
making perfect register when running color work, and others. In 
our June number we expect to call attention to these and to the 
Whitlock Machine Company's presses at greater length. 


A NEW AND VALUABLE WORK. 


In our April number appeared an advertisement of ‘‘ The 


” 


American Dictionary of Printing and Bookmaking,” Part 1 of which 


is now ready for delivery. We received a copy of the work too 
late for notice in that issue, and take pleasure in now referring to 
it. The dictionary will comprise references to all that is known 
of the art from the earliest to the present time, technical, histori- 
cal and biographical, and when completed will be a perfect 
The 


first installment of this invaluable work (Part 1) now before us 


cyclopedia of matters relating to printing and bookbinding. 


contains forty-eight pages, and if taken as a criterion of what the 
completed volume is to be, we are justified in saying that it will be 
one of the most valuable books of reference for those interested in 
The work 
This 
dictionary can only be obtained by subscribers to the American 
Bookmaker, who will receive the parts as issued without extra 


the arts with which it deals that has ever been issued. 
when finished will comprise 600 pages, profusely illustrated. 


charge. The publishers expect to complete the work in three 
years, delivering the parts quarterly to all subscribers to the 
above paper. This is as valuable a premium as has ever been 
offered by any paper. 


Bookmaker is $2 per year, but parties desiring to remit $6 for three 


The subscription price of the American 


years’ subscription can do so, the publishers guaranteeing to deliver 
the parts of the dictionary as issued, without additional expense, 
no matter how many pages the work makes or the time taken to get 
Howard Lockwood & Co., New York, 


it out. 126 Duane street, 


are the publishers. 


THE “UNIVERSAL” WIRE STITCHING MACHINE. 

This new double machine has been designed to meet the 
requirements of all in need of a wire-stitching machine, and the 
builder has succeeded in combining in one stitcher all the many 
advantages long needed — and found in no two machines of any 
other make. 
few of them, to change from one thickness of work to another, a 


These advantages consist of simple adjustments, and 


greater range of work, economy of room required, and speed 
Two operators can work at the same machine at one time, one 
doing ‘‘saddle"" work and the other side stitching. One side is 
fitted up for saddle work and round wire, and will stitch from a 
The opposite 


single sheet to three-eighths of an inch in thickness 
side is fitted with flat table, to do work with flat wire from a single 
Both tables are 


sheet up to seven-eighths of an inch in thickness 














made convertible to do flat or saddle work, but each side is 
limited to the class of wire and capacity as described above. The 
machine can also be fi.ted with convertible tables and extra bars 
and parts to do both kinds of work on both sides of machine alike. 
Any fair, good wire can be used on this machine ; there is no lease 
connected with it that forces the trade to purchase at a high price 
an inferior quality of wire. All duplicate parts will be supplied 
at a reasonable price, and each piece will be guaranteed. A good 
idea of the machine can be obtained by referring to the cut on 
page 757. Montague & Fuller are the agents, 28 Reade street, 
New York, or 345 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


OUR SPECIMEN PAGES. 

We show in this number three specimen pages of type and 
border. The ‘‘ Penstroke” is a novelty in the way of ornaments 
that can be put to many uses by the intelligent compositor. The 
different characters are all cast on twelve point body, a very 
convenient size for ornamentation of this description. Some of 
the combinations capable of being produced are shown in the 
specimen page, but many others can be made with a little ingen- 
uity. The John Ryan Co., of Baltimore, are the makers. 

MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Company, always in the field 
with something new, show two pages of new faces; one a ray- 
shaded letter, called ‘‘ Shadow,” which is made in four sizes, from 
twelve to thirty-six point, will prove to be a handsome and useful 
face in many kinds of jobwork ; the other, called ‘‘ Typo,” made 
in upper and lower case, from eighteen point up to sixty point, 
will meet the wants of many printers desiring a condensed letter 
of a medium heavy face. The latter lines accurately at top and 
bottom, with point justification, and the linking together of several 
of the letters is a unique and attractive feature. 





“PERFECTION ” WIRE STITCHING MACHINES. 


The J. L. Morrison Company, of New York, manufacture wire 
stitching machines for every class of work, the prices ranging 
from $80 to $750. The machine shown in their advertisement in 
this issue is the best general jobber made. It is called perfection 
‘«G,” and is made specially for pamphlet binders and printers. It 
will stitch anything from a single sheet up to one-quarter inch, 
either saddle or flat sewed. If about to purchase a wire stitcher, 
it would be well to write to this company for circulars, or infor- 
mation in regard to their machines. They can furnish you witha 
machine suited for just the class of work you have. It is expected 
that in a short time this company will open a branch in Chicago, 
and due notice of the same will be given. Their business has 
increased so largely of late in the West, that they find it necessary 
to have an office here. This firm has recently moved its New 
York office from 21 Centre street to new and commodious quarters 
in Clinton Hall, corner Astor place and Eighth street. Do not 
forget the J. L. Morrison Company when looking about for wire 
stitchers. 





THE “ PEERLESS” MONEY MAKER. 


On page 707 of this issue our readers will find an illustration of 
this celebrated press, and also of the Ben Franklin Gordon, two 
fine specimens of printing press mechanism. The Johnson Peer- 
less Works manufacture these machines, the New York office being 
at 44 Beekman street, and the Chicago office at 202 Clark street. 
Both styles of presses are too well known to need extended notice. 
The mere mention of them, simply to keep printers advised of the 
address of the company, is sufficient. All information desired in 
regard to them will be promptly given by either office. We trust 
that those in need of a press will look carefully into the advantages 
of these, but after perusing the advertisement, should anyone, 
inspired by the spirit of Richard Grant White, cavil at the expres- 
sion ‘‘ depressible gripers”’ as too reminiscent of green cucumbers, 
we beg to deny complicity in its perpetration, and in a spirit of 
earnest inquiry would ask if ‘‘ depressible grippers” would not be 
less suggestive of anguish ? 
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FUCHS & LANG. 


Upon another page of this issue appears the advertisement of ° 


the above firm, who manufacture lithographing and printing inks, 
bronze powders, fine dry colors, photogravure and steel plate inks, 
etc., and whose goods have the reputation of being the best to be 
obtained. The main office of this company is located at 29 
Warren street, New York City, and their factory and machine 
shop in Brooklyn. Their trade becoming so extensive in the 
West, they found it necessary, some years ago, to establish an 
office in Chicago, which they placed under the management of 
Mr. Hans Fuchs, a cousin of the senior member of the firm, and a 
gentleman well qualified to transact the large and growing business 
of the house throughout the West. Lithographers and printers in 
need of extra fine inks for colored work should communicate with 
this company. The Chicago office is located at 273 Dearborn 
street, and all business in the West should be addressed to that 
office. With a large stock constantly on hand, orders can be filled 
on very shortest notice. 





A FLORAL GUIDE. 


With the ‘‘ seed catalogue”’ all are familiar, but valuable and 
useful as it is no one regards it as a literary or art work. ‘‘ Vick’s 
Floral Guide” for the current year passes, however, beyond the 
domain of seed catalogues into the region of art if not of literature. 
It is a beautifully illustrated volume of instruction in the art of rais- 
ing flowers and the more prosaic but none the less necessary indus- 
try of producing vegetables. There are lists, of course, of all seeds 
and plants that can possibly be required in either the art or the 
industry, and suggestions very naturally as to their procurement 
from the publisher. But for all that the work is a guide and not 
a mere catalogue. Rochester, New York: James Vick, seedsman. 
Price only 10 cents, which may be deducted from first order.— 
The Detroit Free Press. 





LL LIVE PRINTERS should have Bishop's ‘‘ PRACTICAL 
PRINTER,” 200 pages, $1. 5 Also his ‘‘ DIAGRAMS OF IM- 
POSITION ” and ‘‘ PRINTERS’ § READY RECKONER,”’ 50 cents 
each; the ‘‘ PRINTERS’ ORDER P BOOK,”’ price $3, and ‘‘ SPECI- 
MENS OF JOB WORK,” price $2. Sold by H. G. Bishop, Box 13, 
Oneonta, N. Y., and by all type founders. The handiest and most 
useful works ever published for § printers. Indorsed by everyone. 


FOR SALE— Point folding machine, capable of folding 16 by 
23 to 32 by 46; three or four fold; can be used for marginal machine for 
newspaper work. This is a new machine, has never been used, too large for 
our run of work; can secure this machine at a bargain. Address ‘B. D.,”’ 
care INLAND PRINTER. 








OR SALE—The proprietor having spent thirty-five years of 

his life in a printing office desires to retire from business and offers his 
establishment for sale. It has five cylinder presses and three Gordons, 
paper cutter, hand press and a large assortment of job and body type. The 
material and presses are all in good condition. It is located in a large and 
rapidly growing city in York State. The office has, and is now, doing a good 
paying business, and to any one wishing to engage in the business it affords 
a rare opportunity. The balance sheets are open for inspection to any one 
who may wish to invest. For particulars address P. S. LYMAN, 60 Pearl 
street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





FULL and complete instructions on zinc etching, photo-engrav- 
ing, etc., by Frank J. Cohen. A 38-page pamphlet, giving full information 
on above topic, will be mailed to any address on receipt of $2. Address THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois. 





PATENTS and improvements in the printing trade. A promi- 
nent firm in Berlin desires the agencies for Germany of American houses 
in this line. Address ‘‘R. S.,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


RESSMAN WANTED—To take charge 3 cylinders, 2 platens. 
Night and day work. Give age and experience, ILLINOIS STATE 
REGISTER, Springfield, Ill. 


WANTED—Copies of Nos. 2 and 10 of Volume I, INLAND 
PRINTER. Will pay 25 cents apiece for these if in good condition. Mail 
or bring them in. INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 











ANTED— Subscribers to THE INLAND PRINTER; per year, 

$2; six months, $1; single copies, 20 cents. Also, send 10 cents for 
16-page circular, ‘‘How to Impose Forms,’’ giving complete schemes of 
imposition. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


On hand for quick delivery, three Chambers Book Folding 
Machines, to work sixteen pages and adjustable for all regular 
bookwork. All modern machines ; in first-class order. Address 

CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Fifty-second St., bel. Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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YOUR LAST! 


This is your last num- 
ber of THE INLAND PRINTER 
unless you renew, if the 
date on your address tab 
reads May 91. Look the 


matter up and renew at 








once if you do not wish 


to miss any numbers. 
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FINE DRY COLORS, 
BRONZE POWDERS, 


29 Warren Street, 273 Dearborn St. 


New YORK. CHICAGO. 





COUNTING MACHINES. 
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Send for Circular and 
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> MILWAUKEE WIS. So W. N. DURANT, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SM NERTHERUY 
A Valuable Instruction Book for Printers—Second Edition, 
Improved and Enlarged—just out. 

FOR SALE BY... Price, 50 CENTS. 


FARMER, LITTLE & CO. 
109 Quincy Street, CHICAGO. 





<2 pvr Tee i, The Lightning Ink Reducer and Dryer, 

fen wie =: Awarded Diploma, Paris, 1889, in London, 1887. 
for Unexcelled Excellence. 

Inkoleum is the only article in the world 
= that gives pressmen complete control over 
printing and lithograph inks, rollers and stock 
in any weather and climate. It refines inks of 
any color or shade and makes them dry quick and glossy, enabling rushed 
work to be delivered immediately from press without offsetting. Inkoleum 
never dries on rollers, but preserves their suction, life and elasticity. On 
Starting press in morning or whenever rollers are too sticky or ink dry on 
them, or the ink pulls the paper, a drop or two of Inkoleum put on the rollers 
with your finger immediately softens the ink and makes them do the finest 
work, a saving of five times its cost every hour in the day. 

. Beware of Infringements ! Order Inkoleum and accept no worthless 
Piratical imitation, said to be just as good. Price, only 50 cents. For sale 
by every typefoundry in the world. Read circulars printed in five languages. 


put up only by 
ELECTRINE MANUFACTURING Co. 
Gero, M. STANCHFIELD, Patentee, St. Paul, U.S.A. 






Trade Mat 











JOSEPH WETTER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


qeseres) WETTER 
faneaeae) NUMBERING 
5 eee MACHINE. 


In use in every country throughout the 
world, and known as the only machine that 
can be locked in a form and used on any 
printing press to number consecutively at 
each impression, needing no attachments 
of any kind. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
AMERICAN 
HAND NUMBERING MACHINE 
FOR GENERAL OFFICE USE. 


THE SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST AND BEST 
MACHINE EVER MADE. 





For Prices and Circulars address 


20 and 22 Morton St., BROOKLYN, Ia 
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The « Only Perfect” Galley -Lock. 
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PERFECT IN PRINCIPLE. PERFECT IN ACTION. 
PERFECT IN ECONOMY. 


ONE SINGLE MOVEMENT adjusts it. Holds each line of type perfectly 
and securely. Earns its cost in time saved in three months. Saves 
type and galley. 

ADJUSTABLE. The ‘Only Perfect’? Lock has a spread of over a half 
inch, and thus adjusts to any width of column on galley. 


MADE OF BRASS. Light, durable, wear many years. We make a 
13-INCH LOCK, for use of daily papers and job galleys. Engraving 
shows full size, 23 inches. 

ATTACHABLE. By a slight change in outside bar, we make the Lock, 
and furnish attachments, so that in a few minutes anyone can 
attach it to galley. Outside bar works against side of galley; inside 
bar is held to top of galley, and has perfect movement back and for- 
ward, Daily papers adopt this on sight. 


SEND ORDER to your printers’ supply house. 23-inch lock, $18.00 per 
dozen. Attachable lock (23-inch), with attachments, $22.00 per dozen. 
13-inch lock, $16.20 per dozen, 4 On receipt of $1.50 will express 
you free a 23-inch lock, and know you will order a supply. Liberal 
discounts to trade. 


CARSON, FENESY & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS’ SOLE AGENTS, 


No. 11 Ninth Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 lbs., $60 Chase r1ox15 in., Plain, Throw-off, $150 
Gara “* 6 600 ‘ 85 a 8x12 ‘* Finished, ‘ 120 
“ 9X13 ““ ae“ 725 ae 100 “ee 9X13 “oe e “ce 140 
IOXI5 “ “é 1,000 ‘ 135 ‘é IOXI5 “c “é 6 190 
8x12 ‘* Plain, Throw-off, 100 . wemap ** - 240 
“ec oe oe 


‘© x13 113 : . - 
Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered free in N. Y. City. 


Easiest running ; simple in construction ; the equal of any other job press ; 
every one warranted ; for fine as well as for heavy work ; two weeks’ trial 
allowed, Send for circular, 

NEW CHAMPION PRESS CO. 
A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer, 
Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses, 
No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 











THE p AR AGON Paper and Card Cutting Machines. 
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They have broad clamping surface 


gauged toa half inch 
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THE 30 AND 32 INCH CUTTERS. 
They Cut Accurately and Easy,having Extraordinary Power. 


Pores as in., $45. ; 7 : z 
RICES; » 521% in., $80; 25 in., $110; 30 in., $175 ; 32 in., lever, $200; skidded free. 


RECOMMENDED AND SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
EDWARD L. MILLER, Patentee and Manufacturer, 
328 VINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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THE LATEST WIRE-STITCHING MACHINE. 
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S 
UNIVERSAY 

MONTAGUE & FULES 
NEW YORK- CHICAS 





THE * UNIVERSAL,” 


HIS NEW MACHINE has been designed to meet the requirements of all in need of a wire-stitching machine, and the builder has 
succeeded in combining in one machine all the many advantages long needed—and found in no two machines of any other make. 
These advantages consist of simple adjustments, and few of them, to change from one thickness of work to another, a greater 
range of work, economy of room required, and speed. 
Two operators can work at the one machine at one time, one doing ‘‘saddle” work and the other side stitching. 
One side is fitted up for saddle work and round wire, and will stitch from a single sheet to 34 of an inch in thickness. The 
opposite side is fitted with flat table, to do work with flat wire froma single sheet up to % of an inch in thickness. Both tables are 
made convertible to do flat or saddle work, but each side is limited to the class of wire and capacity as described above. 


PRICE, F.0.B. CARS, NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, $450.00. 
Machine fitted with convertible tables and extra bars and parts to do both kinds of work on both sides of, machine alika, $50 extra 
Any fair, good wire, can be used on this machine, there is no lease connected with it that forces the trade to purchase at a high 
price, an inferior quality of wire. All duplicate parts will be supplied at a reasonable price, and each piece will be guaranteed. 
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NVAIT | ] - | 28 READE STREET, 
- 2+ « + NEW YORK. 
J “ y 
‘ ’ | 845 DEARBORN ST., 
‘ I J hy t hiv hg : ~ + © «+ CHICAGO, ILL. 
THE SMYTH BOOK-SEWING MACHINES, THE ACME PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES, THE SEYBOLD AUTOMATIC BOOK -TRIMMER, 
THE ELLIOTT THREAD STITCHING MACHINES, THE CHRISTIE BEVELING MACHINE, THE SEYBOLD STANDING PRESS, 
THE CHAMBERS BOOK-FOLDING MACHINES, THE AUTOMATIC PAPER-FEEDING MACHINE, THE ELtLis ROLLER BACKER, 


THE ELLis BOOK -TRIMMER. 

Manufacturers of EMBOSSERS, INKERS, SMASHERS, FOUR-ROD and ARCH PRESSES. 

Proprietors of “M. & F.”’” THREAD tor SMYTH BOOK-SEWING MACHINES. 
am aoe DEALERS IN 

Ruling Machines, Paging and Numbering Machines, Round Corner Cutters, Gauge Table Shears, Grinding Machines, Job Backers, Gilding 

Presses, Iron Standing Presses, Brass-Bound Boards, Finishing Presses, Sawing Machines, etc. 

THREAD, WIRE, DUPLICATE PARTS, etc., AT FACTORY PRICES. WE GUARANTEE EVERY MACHINE WE SELL. 
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“ Sheridan’s Auto.” 


QUICK ! ACCURATE ! DURABLE! 




















For Superiority of Construction and Finish it Leads them All. 





It is fitted with the very latest improvements—all gears are cut, shafts of steel, and double 
and triple finger gauges can be furnished if desired. 


Built in Sizes from 33 to 63 Inches. 3 


HU 














The above cut represents our 63-inch Cutter. We have this size cutting trunk-board, 
which is, we think, proof of its great strength and power. 


T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 


ESTABLISHED 1885. 


25 Centre and 2,4 & 6 Reade Streets, NEW YORK. 
413 Dearborn St., and 136 Plymouth Place, CHICAGO. 


WoRKS—CHAMPLAIN, N. Y. 









AGENTS FOR 


THE THOMPSON WIRE STITCHER AND THE BELMONT FOLDING MACHINE. 
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The Gard Electtic Motor & Dynamo C0. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ELECTRIC MOTORS FOR ARC OR INCANDESCENT CIRCUITS, 


From 4 To 30 HorseE-Power. 


incandescent Dynamos, from [5 to 500 Lights of 16 Candle-power. 


THESE DYNAMOS AND MOTORS ARE SPECIALLY DURABLE 
AND ECONOMICAL. SELF-OILING BEARINGS; LOWEST UNIFORM SPEED. 
A PERFECT MACHINE AT MODERATE COST. 


AGENTS: 
BOSTON, The Eastern Electrical Supply & Construction Co., No. 65 Oliver Street. 
NEW YORK, Chas. L. Eidlitz, No. 10 West Twenty-Third Street. 
CHICAGO, The Thos. L. Johnson Co., No. 312 Dearborn Street. 
MILWAUKEE, Henry Ramien, No. 641 Third Street. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., J. Geo. Gardner, No. 1005 H Street. 
ST. LOUIS, Stagl Electrical Engineering Co., No. 1106 Pine Street. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA., W. F. Murphy. 
DETROIT, MICH., The Michigan Electric Co., No. 212-214 Grigwold Street. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., J. M. Lennon, No. 22 Loan cnd Trust Building. 





ENGRAVING: ( 





Our new General Circular, ' a" “D D, = some specimens of Mossty pe, Photo- 
engraving and Zinc Process ‘work; ‘also printing and electrotyping. Send 
stamp for copy. 
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DUPLICATE ETCHINGS OF OUR STOCK SUBJECTS FURNISHED AT 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND ESTIMATES. 
PROMPTNESS ASSURED, 





W.B. Conkey Company, 


* GENERAL: +: 


BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


FOR PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


Case Making and Embossing of all kinds 
for the trade. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES. 


§ 341-351 DEARBORN STREET, 
\ 78-88 PLYMOUTH PLACE, 


CHICAGO. 


FRANKLIN BUILDING: 





M. Bartn, Pres. 
———eee eS 


CINGINNATI TYPE. FOUNDRY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TYPE, PRESSES 


——iA = 


Printers’ Tools of All Kinds. 


W. P. Hunt, Treas. 











All Goods First Class, and at prices to suit the times. 


SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND SPECIAL PRICES. 


201 VINE STREET, - CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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IMPROVED 
superiority 


ERFORATOR 









8G Send for new Descriptive 
Circular and Price List. 


F.P.ROSBACK, 


MANUFACTURER, 
Successor to ROSBACK & REED, 
7, 39, 41 South Canal St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 



















OWN A DRUM CYLINDER PRESS, AND 
MAKE PRINTING YOUR BUSINESS, wae 
YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO BE WITHOU 


NANNY ISU NAN SNA IYI NEN ZEUS CNAN CDAD SONOS NILSEN A ENENY 
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‘@, FREER’S COLOR 


IT IS A MONEY- 


eat PATENTED 
MACHINE IN MENT 
SEPT. 23, 1890, 
oer NAINGSANANANSAS: NENA NANA NADAN ENS 
IT HASSNO Wi aNe NAM AMANIR ARENA RL NL NAMA 


RIVAL. 
Printing many colors at ONE IMPRESSION and printing one color 


over another. It is especially adapted to newspaper and job work, for print- 
ing tints and lines in different colors at once through the press. THs ATTACH- 
MENT WILL DO THE WORK with a very little more time than required on a one 
color job. Send for circulars and samples of work. 

Prices of Attachments Complete — No. 6, $50; No. 8, $60; 


No. 10, $65. We guarantee our attachment to give satisfaction. 


FREER’S TAPELESS DELIVERY ‘prom Gyiinders, 
and does away with both cylinder and down tapes. It is very 
easily attached. Boxed and shipped, with a guarantee, to any address for $20, 


W. E. FREER & CO., Mfrs., Norwalk, Ohio. 
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THE HIGHEST 
NRADE OF WTS. 


FOR BOOK, CATALOGUE, CIRCULAR AND NEWSPAPER 
ILLUSTRATIONS EXECUTED BY THE GELATINE 
RELIEF, ZINC-ETCHING AND HALF-TONE PROCESSES 
FROM ALL SUBJECTS. 


~~ rr 
Wi, are fully established and are desirous of 
building up a trade on the merits of our 
Y¥ ¥ work, therefore will give you satisfaction. 
Send photograph or sketch for estimates. Cor- 
respondence invited. 


BLOMGREN & LINDHOLM Co. 
VP COR. HARRISON AND DEARBORN STS. 
; CHICAGO. 





Regan Electro Vapor Engine 
GAS OR GASOLINE FOR FUEL. 


NO FIRE! NO BOILER! & &% & 
*x NO DIRT! NO DANGER! 
Operated by an Electric Spark from Small! Battery. 


You Turn the Switch, Engine does the rest. 


Guaranteed not to cost over Two 
CENTS an hour per horse-power to 
run. Adapted for running Cutters, 
?_g@ Presses, and any light machinery. 
Sizes, from % to 10 H. P. 









CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


THOMAS KANE & CO. 
137 AND 139 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


| ers. For prices address 


WITH OIL BURNING BOILER. 


PERFECTION AT LAST! 


Do you want an Absolutely Automatic Outfit? 


++ BUY OF US ++ 


Engines and Boilers, 6 H.P. and 

under, Mounted on One Base. 
8, 19 and 15 H.P. Outfits, Engine 

and Boiler on Separate Base. 


















We also make our Safety Boiler with 
combination fire-box, so that coal or 
coke can be used for fuel, together with 
oil. Enginesand Boilers always crated 
to save freight charges for our custom- 


RACINE HARDWARE MFG. CO., 
Racine, Wis. 





Otto Gas Engine Works, 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


Braneh Offiee—151 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


=OVER 28,000 IN USE: aah 





Our OTTO GAS ENGINES are fast superseding all other power 


in printing establishments. They have no boiler, and 


are clean, safe, economical and reliable. 


SIZES: 1, 2, 4, 7, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40, 50 HORSEPOWER. 





OTHER GAS ENGINE, 
DOING THE SAME WORK. 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 
Per Cent LESS GAS than 


ANY 





| 
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“TIBERTY” GALLEY 


The Best and Strongest Galley made. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE, SOLID, ALL BRAss. 
GUARANTEED FOR THREE YEARS. 


a Sd] 





PRICES AND SIZES. 


NEWSPAPER GALLEYS. 


Single, 3% x 23% inches, inside measurement, . ‘: . $2 00 
Single, 334 x 15% x 2 I 75 
Single, 334 x 113% ig as I 50 
Medium, 5 x 23 % 5 ee 2 25 
Double, 6% x ans =e si 2 50 


JOB GALLEYS. 


Octavo 6 x 10 inches, inside measurement, $2 00 
Quarto Bo; xa3- .** Re 2 50 
Foolscap 9X14 we 275 
Medium 10 x 16 oe “ 3 00 
Royal 12 x 18 re sad 3 50 
Super Royal, 14 x 21 = 65 4 00 
Imperial 15 X 22 = ee 4 50 
Republican 18 x 25 si eS 5 00 


—_———-¢ 





C. S. GoucHer, Foreman of ‘‘Record’' Composing Rooms, Philadelphia, writes: 


‘‘Your All-Brass Galley is by far the strongest galley made, better in fact 
than Hoe’s Cast Brass Galley (costing eight dollars), as it has astronger head.”’ 





APPLY TO- >: - 
THE LIBERTY MACHINE WORKS, 
Sole Manufacturers of the LIBERTY Job Presses. 


54 FRANKFORT ST. NEW YORK CITY. 
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SCENE IN THE BLUE MOUNTAINS.— FROM A PHOTOGRAPH, BY OUR HALF-TONE PROCESS. 


We work by any and all processes. We solicit correspondence from all who want good work. 
J. MANZ & CO., ENGRAVERS, 107 MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 


BURTON'S PEERLESS” PERFORATOR 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Avery & Burton, 


42, 44, 46 & 48 S. Clinton St., 


Chicago, IIL 


NNN GNA GING MAGGI 
EINSAN CLM LM LM LM ALM ALN ALN LENGE = 
INNSTINYSTINSSTINGSTINGTINGTINGT ENGINE 




















% G TURED BY Messrs. AVERY & Burton, Chicago, II]. : 





MANUFA i . 
Gentlemen,—We have had one of your ‘‘ Peerless’’ Perforators 


\JERY & BURTON in constant use for five years, during which time it has been oper- 
RK 0 ated by a girl. The machine has not only given perfect satisfac- 
cHiCl \G \ tion, but has become indispensable to us. 

We could not replace it with any other perforator in the market: 
The wear and tear from use is remarkably slight, and in the five 
years we have used it the expense for repairs has been almost 
nothing when we consider the amount of work done. 

Yours truly, J. S. McDONALD & CO. 













NYP OPE 
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THE EASIEST RUNNING ano MOST PERFECT 
PERFORATOR ON THE MARKET TODAY. 







Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 
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THE: BASCOM* NEWSPAPER: FOLDER 


The Best, Simplest, Most Durable and Only Practical Folder for Country Offices built anywhere. 








OLD on the most liberal terms ever 
offered to newspaper men, and fully 
warranted for five years. This ma- 
chine makes either three or four 
folds with positive delivery. There 
are more Bascom Folders in use in 
country offices than any other folder 
made; requires but one-tenth horse 
, power and no extra shaft or pulleys; 
5 easily adjusted for any size paper 


_. (4 or 8 page—with supplement when 





~ desired) ; folds from 1,200 to 1,800 
per hour, and any boy or girl can 


operate it. We have testimonials from 





‘all parts of the United States where 
these machines are in use. A liberal discount will be given to those who set up the machine according to 


our printed directions. Full information, with testimonials, furnished on application to 


BASCOM FOLDER (C0., a.r-eascom aco. Sidney, Ohio, U.S. A. 


AGME PAPER CUTTERS 


SELF-CLAMPING. 
COMBINED HAND AND SELF-CLAMPING. 
COMBINED FOOT AND SELF-CLAMPING. 

















IMPROVED AND SUPERIOR 
CONSTRUCTION. 


©©6®@ 
RELIABLE FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK. 
©©©® 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


WRITE FOR FULL DESCRIPTION 
AND PRICES. 
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| ; a THE CHILD ACME CUTTER and PRESS CO. 


Successors to C, C. CHILD, 


? 64 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of the *\ACME"™ 
Two-Revolution Presses. 


“MONTAGUE & FULLER, sevvs:}23 teats t,vew roe 
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The Babcock Printing Press Mig, Co. 


THE “ DISPATCH.” 
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Two-Revolution Drum 7 Cylinder and | Lithographic . 
PATENT AIR-SPRING PRINTING PRESSES. : 
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DELIVERS SHEETS PRINTED-SIDE UP. NO SMUTTING OR SET-OFF. 














Main Office and Works: NEW LONDON, CONN. 


New York Office: 9 and 10 Tribune Building. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, General Western Agents, 115 and 117 Fifth Ave., Chicago, III. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 





